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WELCOME 
When 
[ HOUGHT 


of Foop 
Canada 


this issue FOR 


appears, will 
have ten provinces. On behalf of 
adult the old nine, 
Foop FoR THOUGHT is happy to 
the members of the 
Canadian adult education family. 

That they will have valuable con- 
tributions to make to us from their 
experiments and experience is evi- 
dent from the article by Mr. Carter 
which we present in this issue. This 
's a second instalment of the story of 
adult education in Newfoundland: 
the first was written by Per Stens- 
land and appeared in Foop For 
HOUGHT in the May-June issue 
of 1946. Mr. Stensland’s article is 
full of hopes, ideals, plans and pro- 
jects. To read it is inevitably to won- 
der, “What happened then?” Now 
Mr. Carter tells us, and no one will 
be surprised that his is not a 100% 
success story. The problems which 
he describes are identical or similar 
to those which face adult educators 
elsewhere: the difficulty in securing 
and holding well-qualified _ staff, 
shortage of funds, need for materi- 
ils, public apathy. Every successful 
ncounter with these dragons can 
help other aspiring St. Georges. 

Mr. Carter concludes his article 
vith an appeal for a new emphasis 
n spiritual values. Adult education 
needs a_ religious 


educators in 


welcome new 


orientation, he 


EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


says, before it can solve personal or 
community problems, even those of 
an economic or material nature. 
Only religion can supply the spiri- 
tual force which will inspire people 
to act upon what they know’. 


This is in interesting contrast to 
one of the points made by Dr. 
Coady in the address he made in 
Toronto on the occasion of his tak- 
ing office as president of the CAAE. 
Dr. Coady is known for his “eco- 
nomic approach” to adult learning. 
Men must learn to create economic 
and social conditions in which they 
can live decently. Why? Because it 
gives them “a chance to be spiritu- 
al”! The end and aim of his eco- 
nomic approach is the “good and 
abundant life for all,” with all that 
that implies of spiritual, artistic and 
cultural values. 

To Mr. Carter, spiritual forces 
must be the alpha of our program; 
to Dr. Coady, they are the omega. 
But I think we can be quite sure 
that neither would deny the position 
of the other. The whole matter was 
summed up very simply long ago by 
Him who said, “Man does not live 
by bread alone.” We need to be re- 
minded of that; it is altogether too 
easy to let it slip down under a mass 
of lesser preoccupations. We thank 
both Dr. Coady and Mr. Carter for 
bringing it back to the surface. 








JOINT PLANNING 

The ideal uppermost in the minds 
of those who brought into being the 
Joint Planning Commission of the 
CAAE is clearly expressed in its 
name: the Commission was to pro- 
vide an opportunity for organiza- 
tions to plan programs together. 
That ideal has not always remained 
uppermost in the minds of the Com- 
mission since it started to work. It 
was inevitable that, before planning 
could begin, there must be a full ex- 
change of information as to what 
the organizations were all doing 
separately. The function of the 
Commission as a clearing-house has 
now been most effectively establish- 
ed. It has more than justified its ex- 
istence in preventing duplication of 
effort in the preparation of program 
materials and in providing for bet- 
ter use of those materials available. 

The fact that the Commission has 
proved itself so useful in this field 
might have tempted it to remain no 
more than a clearing-house. It is 
good news, therefore, that the Com- 
mission is going to hold a two-day 
session at the end of April for the 
purpose of fulfilling its planning 
function. At that meeting the or- 
ganizations will attempt to agree on 
the major emphases of their pro- 
grams for 1949-1950 and to decide 
how those emphases may find ex- 
pression in publications, films, radio. 

This is not an easy task. So many 
are the problems demanding atten- 
tion at home and around the world, 
so many people are asking us to 
give priority to this or that, so 
many are the special interests of the 
organizations and agencies which 


will come together, that it will re- 
quire a high degree of disinte: 
edness and self-discipline to r 
any common ground of agreemen 
If agreement can be reached, 
impact of the concerted efforts oj 
such a group should make a really 
significant impression on the Cana- 


dian people. 
Unesco Project 


Unesco has announced two major 
themes for emphasis through infor- 
mation media around the world in 
1949: Food and People, and th 
significance and implications of the 
Declaration of Human Rights. Food 
and People was selected by Unesc: 
not only because the feeding of th: 
world is one of the major problems 
now confronting our civilization but 
also because this topic provides an 
excellent demonstration of the social 
implications of science. Discussing it 
will show people how science can bi 
used for constructive purposes to 
benefit mankind, thereby helping t 
counteract the fear and _ pessimisn 
with regard to science which hav 
resulted from observing its destruc- 
tive Unesco’s 
plan is to prepare discussion guid 
on various levels 


effects in wartime. 
popular, semi- 

popular and academic—as well 

to use press, radio and film organi- 


zations, to make everyone see how 
much science has already done and 
how much more it can do, to sol\ 
the related problems of the growth 
of world population and the strain 


on the world’s food resources 
People should be made to feel that 
it is their business to see that what 
can be done, shall be done. 


1) See review Our Hungry World, p. 48. Also Man and Food, Foov 50% 


THoucnrt, March, p. 48.) 





Unesco also plans a “vivid, topical 
nd dramatic presentation” of the 
irticles of the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. December 10, 1949, the 
first anniversary of the adoption of 
the Declaration, will be celebrated 
all over the world as Human 
Rights Day. Building up to this cele- 
bration, Unesco will try to show that 
the enforcement of human rights 
has always been won by pressure of 
public opinion and it is therefore up 
to the public, by actively support- 
ing the Declaration, to obtain the 
full application of the principles. In 
this campaign they will make special 
the radio. One 
broadcasts will tell of famous court 
trials like those of Socrates, Galileo 
Zola: will 
the great Human 
Rights books. This sounds like good 


use of series of 


and another centre 


around world’s 
material. It will be a pity if we in 
Canada do not take advantage of it. 

Surely the Joint Planning Com- 
mission must give serious considera- 
tion to the means whereby we in 
Canada can cooperate with Unesco 
in these projects. The fact that Can- 
ada has no Unesco Commission cer- 
tainly makes cooperation more diff- 
cult but it is not an excuse for do- 
ing nothing. Both these themes have 
definite relevance to specific Cana- 
dian problems. As a country with 
vast open spaces regarded with envy 
by overcrowded nations, as one of 
the major food-producing countries 
of the world, Canada is vitally in- 
volved in the problems of Food and 
People. Neither can Canadians af- 
ford to be complacent about Human 


) 


Rights. Despite Mr. Pearson’s con- 
fident statement to the Assembly 
that “the rights set forth in this De- 
claration are already well protected 
in Canada”, a thoughtful study of 
the Declaration and of our Cana- 
dian scene will reveal some striking 
instances of discrepancies between 
our preaching and our practice. All 
Canadians should become familiar 
with the Declaration and ask them- 
selves how each article is being ap- 
plied right here.* 


Divided World 


Last month we were bold enough 
and foolish enough to make a few 
remarks about universities and com- 
munism. We were perhaps guilty of 
talking about other people’s business 
instead of tending to our own. Com- 
munism is a problem with which 
adult education must come to grips. 
In the Western world the problem 
of understanding and dealing with 
this world confronts us not 
only across the North pole on the 
other side of the Arctic ocean, but 
in our very midst. President Conant 
of Harvard University gives it the 
number one priority for adult edu- 
cators. In his “Education for a Di- 
vided World” 


Whether you take an optimistic 
or a pessimistic view of the chances 
of turning the present armed truce 
into a peaceful competition of ideo- 
logies, the fact remains that we must 
deal in one way or another with the 
fanatic yet capable followers ot 
Lenin. If I were dealing with 
adult education, I would place as 


force 


he writes: 


The Declaration has been published jointly by the United Nations Asso- 


ation and the Canadian Citizenship Council at 3 cents for quantity orders. A 
nore elegant edition by the U.N. Department of Public Information may be 


btained from Ryerson Press at 10 cents 


10% discount on quantity orders. 











the twin objectives of discussion 
groups, radio programs, and even- 
ing classes an understanding of the 
American democratic society and 
its historic goals, and a dissection of 
the Soviet philosophy and an ex- 
posure of its methods. 

The Carnegie has 
demonstrated its similar conviction 
by granting $740,000 to Harvard 
University towards support of the 
newly established Russian Research 
Center. Cynics have been heard to 
remark that this is just another 
manifestation of American war hys- 
teria. The president of the Corpora- 
tion describes it as an enterprise to 
create more effective use of the so- 


Corporation 


cial sciences, an attempt “to bring 
expert knowledge to the aid of those 
officials who must conduct day-to- 
day negotiations with the Russians 
while at the same time offering large 
possibilities for the development of 
facts methods of 


° 99 
scicnces. 


new and social 


How Choose? 


Here then are three topics of in- 
controvertible importance for every 


Canadian in common with other 
citizens of the world. Can they be 
made to seem of the vital, life and 
death, importance that they actually 
are? And what about other prob- 
lems whose immediacy in Canada is 
quite apparent? What about the 
Atlantic pact, federal aid to educa- 
tion, penal reform, juvenile delin- 
quency, Dominion-Provincial reia- 
tions? 

How the Joint Planning 
Commission choose? Anything it re- 
jects will rightly seem to some of 
primary importance. And yet it is 
obvious that, if we in adult educa- 
tion try to do everything, we shall 


can 


be effective in nothing. Before estab- 
lishing priorities, should not the ]P¢ 
establish some criteria of judgment. 
some tests to apply to the projects 
before it? 

Very tentatively, merely as points 
of departure, we suggest the follow- 
ing: 


1. The topic should be of vital 
concern to all adult Canadians 
young and old, urban and rural, oi 
much or of little education, of al! 
racial backgrounds. This should be 
true of any projects to which all 
organizations and agencies in th: 
JPC shall agree to give some em- 
phasis. No doubt most of them will 
also have special projects for thei 
own constituents. 


2. Have we at our command 
the information and the resources by 
which we can make it vivid and 
concrete to all these adult Canadi- 
ans? If the topic cannot be reduced 
to simple, concrete terms which will 
appeal to the practical man who is 
not happy dealing with abstractions 
or if we do not know enough about 
it or do not have materials avail- 
able to make it palatable to ou 
intellectuals, then we had _ better 
leave it alone as a joint project. 

3. Can Canadians do anything 
about it? Will our efforts be likely 
have any concrete results? We ask 
this question not because we feel 
that concrete results are the only } 
but because som 


sults of value, 


prospect of concrete results seems 
to be necessary to maintain enthu 
siasm or sustain concentration. 
The Joint Planning Commissio! 
is faced with a thrilling challeng 
We have confidence that they wil! 
respond with wisdom and courag’ 





* The apostle of economic cooperation 
who has brought new life to the Maritimes. 


Dr. M. M. Coady 


By E. A. Corbett 


On February 11, the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education 
gave a luncheon in honour of its 
new President, Dr. M. M. Coady, of 
Antigonish. The luncheon was at- 
tended by Cardinal McGuigan, the 
Hon. Dana Porter, Minister of 
Education for Ontario, Dr. Sidney 
E. Smith of the University of To- 
ronto, and some fifty of the leading 
business and professional men and 
women of Toronto, who came to 
pay tribute to one of Canada’s great 
men. 

When Dr. Coady rose to speak, 
the guests saw a giant of a man, six 
feet four, with the shoulders, chest 
and limbs of a wrestler. He began 
haltingly, as though he was not quite 
sure how he was going to develop 
his subject. His great hands pawed 
awkwardly at a few scribbled notes; 
his brow was furrowed and anxious. 
Then all at once the thing happen- 
ed. He was like a man stumbling 
through the bush who suddenly finds 
the path he was looking for. From 
that time on he held his audience 
spellbound. One watched the faces 
of the audience come alive with in- 
terest and delight. There were no 
oratorical graces. Here was a man 
searching as he went along, with his 
brain and even his hands, for the 
right phrase, the apt illustration. 


“Our educational system is a con- 
venient trap-door through which 
the bright people escape from the 
lowly callings into which they were 
born to the nice jobs at the top... 
We have stressed the thought that 
there is room at the top for every- 
body. There never was a bigger lie. 
. . » In our educational process the 
common people have been left be- 
hind and have come to believe that 
education is not necessary since they 
are not cut out for top jobs in busi- 
ness or the professions . . . Thus we 
are left with a great vacuum in the 
minds of the masses. Nature abhors 
a vacuum. Sooner or later the torna- 
does of revolution will blow in there, 
as recent events in history testify... 
We have to find a way to pump life 
back into these lives — that is the 
only answer to revolution and in- 
stability.” 

Dr. Coady was born 66 years ago 
in the Margaree Valley, Cape Bret- 
on, and his speech is rich with the 
earthy idioms of that lovely coun- 
try. Once, speaking to a New 
York audience of several hundred 
people, he compared the economic 
collapse of 1929 with a great flood 
in the Margaree Valley when he 
was a boy. The muskrats and other 
animal life were carried out to sea 
and to their doom, because no pre- 








vious experience of theirs could be 
brought to bear upon the crisis 
which they faced. When reviving 
an ailing cooperative, he compares 
it with blowing life into a sick lamb 
which is all but dead and afterwards 
becomes frisky again and grows into 
a healthy sheep. He has never cut 
himself off from the 


manner oi 


speech of his youth. 


When illustrating the historical 
process by which individuals lost 
their “consumer rights,” he takes a 
quick look at world economic his- 
tory since the industrial revolution. 
Then he lights up the whole picture 
with a graphic illustration: “Sup- 
pose a man wants to build a smoke- 
stack 150 feet high. In laying the 
foundation his workmen are care- 
less and allow it to get out of plumb. 
The mistake is scarcely visible to the 
naked eye at first. When the stack 
is 30 feet high it is clear that it tilts 
a little, but it is still firm and so the 
building goes on. But by the time it 
has gone up 150 feet it has become 
a dizzily leaning tower. The very 
builders are afraid of it. It is an omi- 
nous, threatening thing. They hasten 
to prop it up. Long heavy wires are 
anchored in the ground and attach- 
ed to the stack. But it is still unsafe; 
the whole structure will have to be 
rebuilt to put it back into plumb. 
The economic smoke-stack we have 
built in the last 150 years is just 
such a leaning memorial. In the be- 
ginning an error was allowed to 
creep in and the structure rose at 
an angle that grew more and more 
apparent as time went on. When the 
people awoke to a realization of 
their peril, they ran for the guy- 
wires to hold up the leaning tower. 
The various hand-outs and pensions, 


6 


unemployment insurance and _ thie 
rusty old wire of the dole were pro- 
minent, but the ugly thing they had 
allowed to grow out of their control 
now hangs over us all, a threaten- 
ing monstrosity.” 

The homely aptness of his meta- 
phors remains in the memories of 
those who listen. This is one of his 
most valuable characteristics. 

His people were hard-working 
farmer-fishermen, with the innate 
regard for education which has al- 
ways characterized the Nova Sco- 
tian people. So it was that young 
Coady proceeded from High Schoo! 
to Normal School, then graduated 
from St. Francis Xavier University, 
and went on to take his Ph.D. and 
his D.D. in Rome. Soon he was back 
in his beloved country again (afte 
special work at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America) as Professor of 
Education at St. Francis Xavier. In 
1929 he became Director of Exten- 
sion Services for the University, a 
position he still holds. 

The story of St. F. X. and its far- 
reaching effects on the cooperative 
movement in Nova Scotia, the Unit- 
ed States and Canada has been told 
so often that only the briefest sketch 
of Dr. Coady’s work will be given 
here. During the past twenty years 
under his direction, the staff of St. 
F. X., and particularly the Exten- 
sion Department, has changed the 
entire economic and social life of 
the working people of eastern Nova 
Scotia and in doing so has set a 
standard of economic and social val- 
ues for the cooperative movement 
all over the continent. In that de- 
pressed area have been worked out 
the philosophy and the techniques 


now being used wherever the co-op 





Doctor 
Coady 


and the credit union have been 
strongly established as one answer 
to the problems of working people. 

The three men largely responsible 
for the spectacular success of the 
St. Francis Xavier movement are 
Dr. James Tompkins, Dr. M. M. 
Coady, and A. B. MacDonald (now 
General Secretary of the Coopera- 
tive Union of Canada.) Not long 
ago we published in this magazine 
the story of Dr. Tompkins and his 
part in the St. Francis Xavier pro- 
gram. Dr. Coady himself has refer- 
red to his colleague Dr. Tompkins 
as “the original adult educator in 
this part of Canada, the first to 
bring education as we know it to 
the fishermen, and largely respons- 


ible for the beginnings of the Credit 
Union movement.” Up to that time, 
outside of Quebec, credit unions 
were practically unknown in Can- 
ada. “I like to think of Dr. Tomp- 
kins,” says Professor Alex Laidlaw, 
of St. Francis Xavier, “as John the 
Baptist and Dr. Coady as the St. 
Paul of the Antigonish Movement.” 

Dr. Tompkins, from the very be- 
ginning, was always prodding peo- 
ple, opening up their minds and 
pushing them to a realization of 
their abilities and the problems of 
society. One of the persons he thus 
influenced early in life was M. M. 
Coady, his cousin and _ thirteen 
years his junior. Dr. Coady is one 
of those rare people who are born 











to teach. His impressive academic 
experience adds logic and distinc- 
tion to his thinking, but his capa- 
city for imparting knowledge and 
striking fire from ideas was born in 
him. He can’t talk privately for five 
minutes without teaching. Once I 
took a McGill professor to meet him 
in a Montreal hotel. He was lying 
on the bed in his room, exhausted 
from a long lecture tour in the 
United States. In a few minutes he 
was lumbering about the little room, 
and, with anecdote and precept, he 
was thrashing out his convictions re- 
garding education, economic crises, 
and putting foundations under his 
dream of a new world. When we 
came out of Coady’s room an hour 
later, the professor leaned up 
against the wall, and said faintly, 
Holy Smoke, what a guy!” 

Dr. Coady is first, last, and all the 


time the philosopher at work with 
ideas and people. He studied philo- 
sophy in Rome and taught it at St. 


Francis Xavier for several years. 
This background of philosophy is 
important. While others may get 
confused with incidentals, he cuts 
through details and clarifies a situ- 
ation by a statement of principle. 
This accounts for his deep confi- 
dence in something that is basically 
true or philosophically sound. In 
the early days when the going was 
tough in some quarters, he knew he 
would win because his philosophy 
was good. 

Above all, Dr. Coady is a man of 
the people. Here is none of the 
cheap political swashbuckling con- 
cern about “the dear peepul.” He 
dares to speak in high places about 
exploitation and injustice because 
he knows what he is talking about 


and his knowledge is based on ac- 
tual conditions. If fishermen ar 
getting 2 cents a pound for cod 
when it retails at 30 cents a pound: 
if the fisherman is getting five cents 
for lobsters when they sell in hotels 
for 1.50 each, Coady is complete) 
realistic about the answers. That is 
the basis of the thrilling story h 
tells in his book “Masters of Their 
Own Destiny.” That is the back- 
ground of the story he told us at the 
luncheon mentioned earlier, about 
the village of Morell in Prince Ed- 
ward Island. In 1936, two farmers’ 
sons who were unable to find jobs, 
decided to do something to help 
themselves. Following the St. F. X. 
program, they started a cooperativ: 
store which was successful. Subse- 
quently they were instrumental in 
starting a lobster factory, a cream- 
ery, an outdoor skating rink, a the- 
atre, a potato storage depot and a 
credit-union. When Dr. Coady visit- 
ed them last year, the people of 
Morell were brimming with new 
ideas, especially about a tractor co- 
operative. That Morell had found 
the answer to its problems could be 
seen at every turn. Not only was the 
new life in Morell beautiful, but it 
was permanent; there was no ele- 
ment of decay in it. 

The same answer, says Dr. Coady, 
can bring a new quality of life to all 
Canada. Has anyone stopped to 
consider, he asks, the dilemma that 
Canada is in? Here is a large coun- 
try with a small population but it 
cannot accommodate immigrants. 
The cities are full and the immi- 
grant can’t make a living in the rur- 
al areas. We must find a way to al- 
low people to live in Canada and 
the Morell way is the way to do it 





[he story of Morell is the story 
of what happens when people un- 
lerstand the nature of their prob- 
lems and are given the inspiration 
nd the vision to meet them. The 
same kind of practical idealism is 
responsible also for the housing pro- 
vram which now occupies the en- 
thusiasm and the thinking and plan- 
ning of the mining men of Cape 
Breton. 

What is the attitude of bankers 
and businessmen towards this move- 
ment? At first, as might be expect- 
ed, there was opposition, but it has 
largely disappeared. The program 
has resulted in a higher standard of 
living for the people in those areas 
in which the cooperatives and credit 
unions have become a major con- 
cern of the people themselves. It 
has encouraged thrift and an amaz- 
ing capacity for self-help, a result 
which bankers and enlightened busi- 
nessmen are bound to approve. It 
has increased the purchasing power 
of the working people of the Mari- 
time provinces. It has. brought into 
their lives a spiritual and moral 
quality of life to replace the vacu- 
um left by years of defeat. To many 
people it appears to be the only way 
in which the individual can achieve 
security and at the same time retain 
his freedom. It is the democratic 
way, and the Christian way. 

In Dr. M. M. Coady, adult edu- 
this continent has un- 
doubtedly found one of its greatest 
leaders. In mental and spiritual sta- 
ture he compares with the great 
Bishop Gruntvig, founder of the 
Danish folk-school movement. They 


cation on 


have been moved by the same social 
conditions; supported by the same 
faith in the ability of “little fellows” 
to solve their own economic prob- 
lems; driven by the same compul- 


sion to deliver men from ignorance 
and all the evils that spring from it. 
Both have been men of profound re- 
ligious faith and conviction. Dr. 
Coady has a long road yet to travel 
towards his dream, for it is a long 
dream, and it encompasses all man- 
kind. “What we have seen thus far,” 
he says, “is only the beginning. We 
have no desire to create a nation of 
shopkeepers, whose only thoughts 
run to groceries and to dividends. 
We want our people to look into 
the sun, and into the depths of the 
sea. We want them to explore the 
hearts of flowers and the hearts of 
their fellow-men. We want them to 
live, to love, to play and pray with 
all their being. We want them to be 
men, whole men, eager to explore 
all the avenues of life and to attain 
perfection in all their faculties. Life 
for them shall not be in terms of 
merchandising but in terms of all 
that is good and beautiful, be it eco- 
nomic, political, social, cultural or 
spiritual. They are the heirs of all 
the ages and of all the riches yet 
concealed. All the findings of science 
and philosophy are theirs. All the 
creations of art and literature are 
for them. If they are wise they will 
create the instruments to obtain 
them. They will usher in the new 
day by attending to the blessings of 
the old. They will use what they 
have to secure what they have not.” 








*& One aspect of community life 
in Canada’s new tenth province. 


Adult Education In Newfoundland 


By C. W. Carter 


In 1945 the Division of Adult 
Education in Newfoundland decid- 
ed to try an experiment to test out 
certain ideas regarding the type of 
adult education program best suited 
to their country’s needs and the 
manner in which the program 
should be developed and expanded. 

Professor Per Stensland, then of 
Columbia University, was invited to 
direct a three-months’ course of 
training for the field staff about to 
engage in the experiment. In his ex- 
cellent article published in the May- 
June, 1946, issue of this magazine, 
he has given a very graphic outline 
of that course of training, together 
with a good description of New- 
foundland’s general economy, and a 
fine analysis of the economic and so- 
ciological pattern of the 
Newfoundland community. 


average 


The intervening years have serv- 
ed only to confirm the accuracy of 
Mr. Stensland’s 
bring certain 


and to 
aspects of it more 
sharply into focus. It is true that 
some changes have taken place, but 
the problems of the New- 
foundland community remain sub- 
stantially the same. 

In October 1945, the twenty 
adult workers had 
comprised Mr. Stensland’s class, de- 
parted for the various rural and ur- 


analysis 


basic 


education who 


ban centres to initiate the experi- 
ment, and the main purpose of this 
article is to bring our readers up to 
date on the results obtained and the 
deductions to be made from them. 

The experiment is still going on 
and, perhaps, it is too early yet to 
assess either its success or failure, but 
the lessons learned have 
fully justified the effort. 

Although it could not possibly be 
foreseen at the time, the experiment 
now appears to have been poorly 
timed, since many unpredictable 
factors came into operation, such as 
the National Convention. the Na- 
tional Referendum, the © sterline 
crisis, and the question of Confede- 
ration with Canada, all of which af- 
fected the experiment in one wa‘ 
or another. A period of less national! 
excitement and suspense and ot 
greater stability would undoubtedly 
have proved more satisfactory. 

The results of the experiment 
range all the way from utter failur 
to unqualified success. The first big 
disappointment came in June 1946 
when, after a trial period of only 
nine months, 
original twenty members of _ th: 
field staff resigned. Though one or 
two of the resignations were caused 
by ill health and personal domesti 
problems, by far the majority resign- 


already 


some twelve of th 


We are indebted to the Newfoundland Tourist Development Office and t! 
Manitoba School Journal for the illustrations which accompany this article. Cov 
picture shows Bonavista, one of the large fishing scttlements. 





d because they realized their lack 
{ aptitude for the work, which 
xroved to be more difficult and ex- 
cting than they had anticipated. 


This setback was so severe that 
the experiment appeared to be 
doomed, and it is only now that 
signs of recovery are becoming ap- 
parent. Only three new recruits 
could be found for the vacancies and 
consequently the centres at Wind- 
Argentia, Harmon Field and 
Codroy had to be closed and log- 
ging camp schools discontinued. 


sor. 


The merging in 1946 of the two 
divisions of Adult and Visual Edu- 
cation into a single division, relieved 
the situation a little in that it per- 
mitted correlation and integration 
of duties of both staffs. Most of the 
A. E. staff were therefore trained in 
the operation of 16mm sound movie 
and 35mm still projectors and pro- 
vided with this type of equipment 
to facilitate their work with com- 
munity clubs and organizations. In 
addition they provided a visual aids 
service to the schools in their terri- 
tory at the of the School 
Board or teacher. Similarly those 


request 


St. John'‘s 
Capital of 
Newfoundland 


among the staff of projectionists who 
were qualified to teach adult classes 
were assigned to vacant centres. 

Unfortunately, during the year 
two other members of the staff had 
to retire because of illness, and three 
others found it necessary to resign at 
the end of the year in June 1947. By 
September, four more recruits had 
been found to fill the gaps but by 
Christmas 1947 two of these had re- 
signed, one to get married and the 
other to take another appointment. 
Since then all our efforts have bare- 
ly enabled us to maintain the status 
quo. 

This rapid turnover and decrease 
in the number of field workers, upon 
whom the success of any adult edu- 
cation program must ultimately de- 
pend, not only seriously hampered 
the experiment itself, but forced us 
to approach the whole problem of 
adult education in Newfoundland 
from a different angle. Going back 
to the census figures we found that 
there were 1300 communities in 
Newfoundland and of these 1000 
had less than 200 people each rep- 
resenting only 30% of the total 
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population, while the 70 communi- 
ties which had a population of over 
650 each, accounted for 50% of 
the population. 

We 
once 


that, when 


education 


were convinced 
the adult program 
goes into a community, it goes there 
to stay and must be fostered until it 
becomes rooted in the soil and ac- 
cepted and supported by the people 
as a permanent part of community 
life. Furthermore, we realize that in 
a small country such as Newfound- 
land the annual allocation of public 
funds for adult education must of 
necessity be contained within nar- 
limits. In view of the above 
facts and the shortage of staff, it 
was decided to concentrate more on 
the larger communities, where the 
worker could find better living and 
working conditions, where there are 
greater resources both human and 
material upon which to draw, and 
where there are opportunities for the 
program to achieve some measure of 
self support. 


row 


In spite of all the difficulties, four 
Centres, two urban and two rural, 
were kept in operation from the be- 
ginning and these have succeeded 
beyond all expectations. 

The Centre at St. John’s opened 
in October 1945, with an enroli- 
ment of 25 which increased steadily 
to 271 in April 1946 and to 343 in 


February 1947. The success of can- 











didates in the Council of Higher 
Education examinations increased 
the popularity of the Centre to s) 

a degree that it was necessary 
divide it into Sections A for C.H-F 
candidates and Section B for 
mentary and refresher classes. 

In September 1948 Section A 
opened with an enrollment of 200 
making it the largest high school 
the Country and in October Section 
B followed with an enrollment of! 
approximately 300. Every availab) 
inch of space is filled to capacity and 
there is a large number on the wait- 
ing list. 

The other urban Centre is at Bu- 
chans, a mining town in the interio1 
For the future o! 
Buchans has been doubtful, but re- 
cent discovery of new ore deposits 
has given it a new lease of life. 


some years 


The Buchans Mining Company 
which the Buchans 
has excellent and genercus 
provision for the social and recrea- 
tional the inhabitants: 
consequently the A.E. program has 
taken the form of an opportunity 
school to provide classes for those 
whose day school education had 
been 


owns town of 


made 


welfare of 


interrupted in the earl 
grades. 

The Company Manager, Mr. G 
G. Thomas, and Mrs. Thomas ha\ 
both taken a great personal interest 
in adult education and the success 
of the program is largely due to t! 
generous support that 
been forthcoming from 
pany. 

Recently the Buchans Minin 
Company announced their inte: 
tion to erect and equip a new Adu! 
Education Centre specially design: 
for adult education activities. Wit 


always 


Com- 


has 
the 


Leading into Plate Cove 


these new facilities it is proposed to 
expand the program to include cer- 
tain vocational courses directly re- 
lated to the Company’s operations, 
as well as more cultural activities. 
Such a gesture has greatly stimu- 
lated and encouraged the whole Di- 
vision of Adult and Visual Educa- 
tion in that it testifies not only to 
the foresight of top company offi- 
cials, but also to their faith in adult 
education as a sound investment. It 
is hoped that other industrial cen- 
tres will be inspired to follow their 
lead. 

It should be noted in passing that 
both Buchans and St. John’s are 
assembly points for people from all 
parts of and 


Newfoundland are 


therefore strategic points as far as 


adult education is concerned. 

After and 
programs in the two successful rural 
Burin 


many ups downs the 


areas of and Bonavista ap- 


pear to have finally taken root. In 
these areas the A. E. Workers have 
maintained the closest liaison with 
the field staff of other government 
departments, notably the district 
Agriculturists, the Medical Heaith 
Officers, Nursing Service, the Nutri- 
tionist, and workers from the divi- 
sions of Cooperatives and National 
Handicrafts. As a result rapid pro- 
gress was made and last summer a 
most successful school was conduct- 
ed in each area for the leaders of 
clubs and community organizations. 
The course lasted two weeks and in- 
cluded projects of an advanced na- 
ture in gardening, sewing, bottling, 
cooking, and handicrafts as well as 
lectures and films on health, first aid 
and nutrition. 

The following statistics provide a 
brief summary of adult education in 
Newfoundland during the past two 
years: 





No. Centres Urban 
No. Centres Rural 


Enrollment Night Classes Urban 


Enrollment Night Classes Rural 
No. Adult Study Clubs 

No. Meetings 

Total Enrollment 

No. Youth Study Clubs 

No. Meetings 

Total Enrollment 


The Adult and Youth Study 
Clubs carry out the same projects 
as those described above for leaders. 

To meet the demand of night 
schools and community clubs for 
materials suited to their particular 
needs, the Division of Adult and 
Visual Education has prepared on 2 
low level of readability pamphlets 
on Home Dyeing, Food for Health, 
Preservation of Meats, The Con- 
struction of a Paper Dress Form, 
and A Guide for Local Leaders, 
outlining suggested projects and re- 
quirements. 

For the night school beginner 
classes a series of work books have 
been prepared covering the 3R’s up 
to the day school equivalent of 
Grade IV. These work books are 
based on the local community oc- 
cupations of fishing, gardening and 
logging, and serve a double purpose 
in that while the beginner learns to 
read and to solve ordinary mathe- 
matical problems related to his dai- 


ly occupations, he also acquires at 


the same time useful and important 
information that will enable him to 
get the maximum returns from his 
efforts. 

So much for the experiment it- 
self; but what have we learned from 
it? We have learned what are the 
missionary qualities required in the 


(June 1947) (June 1948 
6 
9 
765 
49! 
18 
229 
3t5 
14 23 
233 397 
273 496 


field staff. We have discovered the 
need for more materials designed 
for specific local needs. Two other 
important conclusions seem to stand 
out. 

One is the need for greater stress 
on the development of good follow- 
ers as well as of good leaders. This 
means greater emphasis on the im- 
portance of every individual so that 
each may develop to the maximum 
his special talents and abilities and 
make the greatest contribution of 
which he is capable. A program that 
overemphasizes the importance of a 
few potential leaders often defeats 
its own ends in that it encourages 
in the others the attitude of “Let 
George do it”. On the other hand, i! 
the followers are keen, intelligent, 
well trained, and_ self-disciplined, 
the leadership will take care of it- 
self. 

The second is more fundamental 
and goes to the very roots of th 
philosophy of adult education. 

In the past there has been a ten- 
dency to concentrate on the eco- 
nomic and material aspects of com- 
munity problems and to effect a! 
intellectual means 0! 
academic and __ discussio! 
groups. It is now evident that this 
is not sufficient. There are man 

Continued on page 20 


solution by 
classes 





* Brawling youths on city streets: 
a problem for thoughtful citizens, 


Some Aspects of Gang Delinquency 


By J. A. Edmison 


Reprinted by permission from the Canadian Forum) 


In all the fuss and righteous 
indignation engendered recently by 
the well-publicized activities of teen- 
age gangs in Toronto, there was a 
tendency towards the “It is not now 
as it hath been of yore” approach. 
This is a fallacious view. That the 
problem existed in even the staid 
Victorian era can be gathered from 
the following news extracts: 

“The police have heard numer- 
ous complaints recently about bad 
boys who have no regard for 
boulevards, trees, chain-fences, 
etc., but it is almost impossible 
to catch an offender in the act, 
and so the trouble goes on.” 

Globe, Toronto, April 24, 1880 

“The Grand Jury of Frontenac 
have expressed approval of the 
County Judge’s remarks in favour 
of flogging for juvenile offenders.” 

Weekly Globe, Dec. 22. 1882 

“There are far too many cor- 
ners in Toronto infested by young 
blackguards who make a point of 
insulting as many as possible of 
those who pass by. The police 
should attend to these reprobates 
much more thoroughly than they 
do.” . 

Truth, Toronto, Aug. 16,1884. 
It would appear, however, that 

these young “reprobates” did not 
have the press enjoyed by their 
counterparts on the same street cor- 
ners today. No names are head-lin- 
ed, no photographs appear, and no 


alluring locality name is accorded 
such groups. That the present flood 
of publicity is enjoyed very much 
by those concerned is something of 
which we in the John Howard So- 
ciety of Ontario have definite 
knowledge. (We have scen_ their 
pocket books stuffed with the clip- 
pings and we have heard their 
boasted affiliation, authentic or 
otherwise, with the more notorious 
area gangs.) Other gangs are rather 
envious of such publicity. One club 
leader who was trying to do some- 
thing in the way of organized recre- 
ational activity with a street corner 
group, reports to me that one night, 
on arrival for his weekly meeting, 
he found the boys poring over an 
article in a national magazine which 
dealt with escapades of one of the 
locality gangs. He relates that, as 
the meeting opened, one of the 
members asked, “What in hell can 
we do to get some publicity like 
this?” 

Within recent weeks we have been 
reading of the criminal and amatory 
Canadian “Raffles” 
who has been practising both these 
“professions” for some time in the 
United States. (Just compare the 
space and photographs given over 
to him with the bare mention ac- 
corded the death of Capt. W. L. 
Rayfield, V.C., one of the bravest 


activities of a 





men this or any other country has 
ever known!) Since many hundreds 
of men and boys out of penal insti- 
tutions come to the John Howard 
Society every year, we derive a fair 
knowledge of their thinking and 
motivation. The typical reaction to 
reading of the lurid and exciting 
career of this particular crook was 
that he was “too dumb” and that 
“a real smart guy” would not have 
been caught and could have contin- 
ued on this thing’. Such 
flamboyant publicity raises deeper 
issues. I have just received a letter 
reading, in part, as follows: 


“oood 


“A certain kind of crime report- 
ing, I know, does more harm than 
good; it is socially more dangerous 
than most forms of Communist 
propaganda. I refer now to the ar- 
ticle on this Raffles in a well-known 
news weekly. Such reporting is pro- 
gress in reverse. This rotten crook 
is almost directly extolled for the 
depredations he has committed, and 
a touch of envy even sounds through 
the reporter’s writing. I can sense 
the suggestions taking root in the 
fertile soil (in a literal sense) of 
petty crooks’ brains. Why don’t they 
report crime in a debunking man- 
ner, stripping the shoddy glory from 
crime deeds? An ironic pen couid 
make perpetrators writhe instead of 
preen themselves, and at the same 
time would direct the eyes of grow- 
ing youth in scornful glances at 
those who think themselves big shots 
in crime. I definitely know that such 
reporting would have a most con- 
structive effect, and if properly 
written, would make even more 
interesting and informative reading 
than does the adulating reporting 


” 


which is so common today... 


I don’t think we need question 


the authority of my correspondent 
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in these matters when I can revea| 
that he is a prisoner serving a long 
term in a Canadian penitentia: 
at the present time! 


“Black Friday” is the designatio: 
now given for the usual crime hap- 
penings on that night in the Cit 
of Toronto. If one takes up position 
near No. 2 Police Station around 
midnight, the police cars can bh 
seen disgorging their loads of braw!- 
ing youths. What are they like? 
What is their background? What 
makes them act as they do? Thes: 
questions are more easily answered 
than the one as to what 
treatment for them can be recom- 
mended. Let us try to describe an 
average “gang” member, aged 18 
years, picked up by police for fight- 
ing, or causing a disturbance, o1 
perhaps for being intoxicated o1 
obstructing the police in the dis- 
charge of their duties. (You 
seen his picture in the papers, com- 
plete with zoot suit and smirk. 


obvious 


have 


He comes ordinarily from a home 
in either a slum area or in one where 
housing conditions are below ac- 
knowledged standards 
(If the parents have sufficient in- 
come to live elsewhere, their com- 


minimum 


plaint is that proper accommodation 
cannot be obtained). His schooling 
ended in the publi 
school, although he may have had 


has_ usually 
one or two unsatisfactory years in 
secondary. (“I wanted our boy ‘o 
stay in school, but he wasn’t inter- 
ested” 
many of these fathers in court.) H 
trade and 
wages paid apprentices. His wor 
record, if any, is spotted with quit- 


is the common evidence 0! 


knows no scorns t! 


tings” and “firings”, inability to g«t 





ng with foremen and supervisors, 
k of punctuality, and an almost 
dislike of steady industry 
any kind. His wages are spent 


nherent 


within a few days of receipt and 
then the “sponging” starts, on his 
more steady brothers or sisters or on 
his girl friends. His contact with the 
church, the Y.M.C.A. or the Boy 
Scouts has usually been either fleet- 
ing or not at all. His sex life can be 
readily discovered in the surveys by 
Dr. Kinsey and, like many of the 
latter’s subjects, he operates on a 
“catch as catch can” basis, with a 
philosophy that can only be describ- 
ed as amoral. His recreational tastes 
are confined to street corner loafing 
and bantering; hanging around 
neighborhood small stores where he 
read scandal 
sheets and can listen to juke music; 


can crime comics, 
getting rides in cars, stolen or other- 
wise, where with beer and/or wine 
and girl friends he can charge off 
to, and if need be, “crash” dances. 
He has no feeling of security, lives 
with no thought of the morrow, is 
rarely moved by any kind of 
preaching or admonition, and what 
fleeting loyalty he has is given to his 


gang companions. (Consequently, 


the more he thinks they are “perse- 
cuted,” the stronger and more bla- 


tant his allegiance to them be- 
comes.) He lives on the fringe of 
the criminal law, so far not getting 
into the more advanced categorics 
of crime, but quite willing to pick 
up any loose change, if it can be 
obtained without too much physical 
or legal risk. It is evident that, un- 
less. special measures are taken 
soon, many of the type just de- 
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scribed will graduate from the 
nuisance to the criminal class. 

For these minor offenders, trou- 
blesome as they are, we cannot 
recommend the Don Jail, where not 
a few have been sent for short terms, 
“to teach them a lesson.” From our 
experience in penology, we would 
say that the “lessons” learned at the 
Don or other county jails might 
cost the taxpayers of Canada a tidy 
sum. The professional criminals in 
these places are only too eager to 
teach, to suggest and perhaps to ~ 
threaten. (They often leave a more 
lasting imprint than the signatures 
they inked on the left arm of one 
gang member who was discharged 
from the Don in early March of 
this year.) Let it not be thought, 
either, that such a jail sentence acts 
as a deterrent, since the youth 
emerges therefrom with additional 
swagger, and with added prestige 
among his street cronies, the only 
people whose opinion he values. In 
England, he would not be sent to 
jail, but would be released under 
the Probation of Offenders Act, and 
be subject to the close supervision 
of a specially trained Probation Offi- 
cer with responsibility for “straight- 
ening him out”. We need an exten- 
sion of this non-institutional treat- 
ment throughout Canada, with 
properly trained supervisors from 
our Schools of Social Work. And 


(Continued on page 37) 





* Are you bored? Here is a success 


story which might give you some ideas. 


L’Ordre de Bon Temps 


By Roger Varin 


Exactly three years ago from the 
very moment that I write these lines 
for Foop ror THoucnt, a dozen 
young people from Montreal and 
Quebec were getting together at my 
home right after the ecight-o’clock 
Sunday morning mass, and _ begin- 
ning to express views as searching 
as they were practical on the bore- 
dom which plagues so many young 
Canadians during their leisure time. 
In the same way, 340 years before, 
on the Island of Ste-Croix (at the 
tip of the Gaspe Peninsula), the 
founder Quebec, Samuel de 
Champlain, was reflecting on the 
sad fate of the first colonists whom 
he was bringing to Canada and who 
were being decimated by scurvy and 
homesickness! 


of 


Everyone knows how Champlain, 
to brace up his men, instituted 
Ordre de Bon Temps (The Order 
of Good Cheer). By the casting of 
lots, each colonist had, for a day, the 
responsibility of amusing his mates; 
the one designated might organize a 
hunt party or special meals to an ac- 
companiment of songs, poetry, mu- 
sic activities in which everyone 
participated. 

There is nothing new under the 
sun and men do not change very 
much, we said to each other! To- 
day’s Canadians are suffering during 


their spare time from another typ 
of scurvy: boredom, laziness, imi- 
tation. 

The “coureurs des bois”, who 
have left us such wonderful songs' 
could find in their own inner vigour 
the creative force to brighten their 
long solitary rounds, but it is no 
longer so with their young descen- 
dants. They cannot spend half an 
hour together, it seems, without be- 
ing bored; if they are at a party, 
they turn on the radio or the juk 
box; to the tunes which come forth 
they try a few mechanical steps, 
lacking grace or originality; nothing 
is left for them to do afterward, i! 
they are men and if they still have a 
zest for life, but to make love to 
their partner! Or they may drag 
their boredom along to the movies, 
or go skiing in the living room of a 
Laurentian lodge! 


Man is an animal, 
know! Train him for some years to 
receive everything, to accept with- 
out reaction, music, songs, movics, 
radio, sports, (many watch hockey 
games; how many can play?) and 
you will make an absolute good-for- 
nothing out of him, as boring as this 
article of mine! 


active you 


What were we going to do to 
shake off this general sluggishness? 


|) Marius Barbeau has collected a great variety of them. 
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Wait for the public authorities to 
et interested in the problem and 
srant money? 

Instead we decided to start a kind 
of volunteer social service (which 
would cost us time, money and wor- 
ries) a kind of recreation or- 
ganization to serve families, groups, 
associations. Our aims: to train 
leaders who will know how to be the 
life and soul of a party, who will not 
demonstrations or put on 
shows, but will devote themselves to 
lighting a fire under groups infected 
with boredom to bring them to life; 
to make people find in themselves 
unsuspected resources, buried treas- 
ures, and decide to create types of 
recreation suitable to themselves in- 
stead of merely imitating others, to 
take part instead of looking on. 


give 


Since January 12th, 1946, our 


idea has gone a long way. Now you 


find groups of recreation leaders 
Chicoutimi St. Boniface 
Manitoba). Teams are at work in 


from to 


L’Ordre de Bon Temps was launched in January 1946 at a 


sixteen regions of Canada. (So far 
these are only in French-speaking 
areas, but young English-speaking 
people are interested in the idea and 
we are ready to help them to put it 
into practice.) Those regional teams 
are responsible for 48 local teams 
made up of 187 experienced lead- 
ers, young men and women, work- 
ing with over 5,000 young people. 
We bring together regional leaders 
three times a year: at the end of 
August for a ten-day training camp, 
between Christmas and New Year’s 
(3 days), at Easter (3 days). The 
young man or the young woman in 
charge of a region is completely free 
to organize his or her territory to his 
liking. A liaison bulletin called La 
Galette is published monthly in 
Montreal. A bulletin for documen- 
tation, Pipandor, is published occa- 
sionally in Quebec. 

Since it started, ’Ordre de Bon 
Temps has given a hand to almost 
all French-speaking associations in 


costume ball which lasted from 


9 p.m. to 5 a.m. Everybody had a wonderful time up to the last minute. 
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Canada. At Levis, the municipality 
has paved a large esplanade for the 
use of Ordre de Bon Temps. At 
Shawinigan, during the summer of 
1947, between 2,000 and 3,000 peo- 
ple sang and danced in the streets 
every Saturday night. The leaders of 
Ordre de Bon Temps have enliven- 
ed conferences, employees’ outings, 
parties in hospitals, summer hotels, 
etc. Breaking their rule of inviting 
people to participate instead of giv- 
ing them a show, a team of l’Ordre 
de Bon Temps participated in the 
National Folklore Festival in To- 
ronto in 1947 and in the Festival in 
St. Louis, Missouri, in 1948. 

No leader is paid in P?Ordre de 
Bon Temps; there is not even a sec- 
retariat organized permanently. It is 
a large team of volunteer group 
workers, if you like to call it that; 
but it is even more a group of young 
people anxious to enjoy healthy re- 
creation suitable to their ideals of 
living, that around the 
world, among all the 
thing be done. 

Do you doubt that POrdre de 
Bon Temps will spread all over the 
world before many years? 


anxious 


races, same 





M. Varin is by profession a 
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time goes to group activities of a 
recreational and artistic nature. 
He is the founder and national 
president of L’Ordre de Bon 
Temps. He is on the Board of 
Directors of two young people’s 
magazines: JEUNESSE CANADI- 
ENNE. and JeuNESSE RURALE. 
He was one of the founders of 
the dramatic group, Les Com- 
pagnos de St-Laurent, started in 
Montreal a decade ago. 
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cases where a group of people, hav- 
ing arrived at the proper solution 
have nevertheless failed to put it 
into effect, because of individual 
apathy, indifference, prejudice and 
other human These atti- 
tudes are conditions of the spirit 
rather than of the mind and unless 
corrected must eventually result in 
the disappearance of Democracy as 
we understand it. 


frailties. 


Adult education should therefore 
aim at mobilizing the spiritual as 
well as the intellectual forces of the 
people and all educational programs 
should be related to the Christian 
way of life in order to give them 
deeper meaning and more lasting 
value. Reference is often loosely 
made to the “Democratic Spirit” or 
the “Cooperative Spirit” as though 
Democracy and the Cooperative 
Movement were in themselves ways 
of life that might be substituted for 
Christianity. One important differ- 
ence, however, is often overlooked. 
Christianity alone possesses the spir- 
itual power necessary to sustain i'- 
self. Democracy, Cooperation, and 
similar “ways of life” cannot grow 
and achieve their fullest develop- 
ment except as expressions of Chris- 
tianity, upon which they depend tor 
spiritual sustenance. 

The greatest need today, not only 
in Newfoundland, but all over the 
world, is not for greater knowledge 
and more intellectual leaders, nor 
for greater technical efficiency and 
increased industrial output, but for 
a new spirit in every individual—a 
spirit that will translate Christian 
teaching into Christian living. 





* Radio brightens the lives and hastens the recovery 
of the patients of one of Canada’s largest sanatoria. 


Voice of Santown 


By Elsie Henderson 


In 1948 the Mountain Sanatori- 
um at Hamilton had a distinguished 
visitor. Now that isn’t exactly un- 
usual, for this fine Sanatorium fre- 
quently entertains distinguished vis- 
itors!' Mademoiselle Irene Lezine of 
the National Council of Scientific 
Research, Paris, France, had come 
to Canada to survey, among other 
things, the psychological aspects of 
tuberculosis. 

One of the things which most im- 
pressed her here was the radio set- 
up. She had taken the cure herself 
in Switzerland, but neither there 
nor in France had she ever come 
across such a system. In fact, the 
only thing at all similar was a sana- 
torium which carried university lec- 
tures by radio to enable a group of 
students to continue their studies 
during their illness. The Radio Di- 
rector at the Mountain Sanatorium 
was pleased by the visitor’s enthu- 
siasm, but very much surprised that 
Switzerland’s renowned sanatoria 
lagged behind in this regard. 

The history of the Radio Depart- 
ment at Mountain is a long one, ex- 
tending back almost to the begin- 
ning of North American radio it- 
self. In the year 1922 Mr. C. S. Wil- 
cox, of Hamilton, became convinced 
through the influence of Harry Wat- 
son, a former patient and _ staff 
member, and Mr. W. A. Child, one 
of the directors, that radio would be 
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a most valuable therapeutic aid to 
tuberculous patients. Dr. J. H. Hol- 
brook, Medical Superintendent at 
the Mountain Sanatorium for thirty- 
eight years, was enthusiastic about 
the idea, as he always was about 
any new idea which he thought 
would benefit those under his care. 

Radio was in its infancy at that 
time, and as far as is known, Mr. 
Wilcox’s generous gift of radio ear- 
phones for every patient was the first 
installation of its kind in any public 
institution in any country. The pre- 
sent development and popularity of 
this radio and public address sys- 
tem has more than proven the sound 
judgment of Mr. Wilcox. It has 
made possible an active educational 
program for the 720 patients of the 
institution, besides its contribution 
as pure entertainment. 

In 1932-33 a permanent tele- 
phone line was installed from the 
Sanatorium to McMaster Universi- 
ty, with the aid of the Bell Tele- 
phone Sanatorium Sunshine Club. 
This wire was provided with a mic- 
rophone at McMaster, making it 
possible for a professor to give a 
lecture at the University which 
could be heard by interested pa- 
tients. In this manner, courses and 
lectures on various subjects, as well 
as talks by distinguished visitors to 
the University, have been enjoyed 
at the Sanatorium. 





The Superintendent stated in his 
report that year, “For the ambi- 
tious person there is no rest of mind 
that is not associated with attain- 
ment of the desire for intellectual 
growth.” It has long been recogniz- 
ed that there can be no complete 
rest of body without rest of mind, 
but rest of mind does not mean ab- 
sence of thought. One of the best 
ways of resting mind is in studies to 
carry thought away from self. So it 
is impossible to talk of the develop- 
ment of the Radio Department 
without telling of the Educational 
Department, with which it is closely 
allied. Up to 1930 the Sanatorium 
at Hamilton was only one of two in 
Canada providing educational work. 
Radio played an important part. 


As perhaps many readers are 
aware, there are two large sections 
of the Mountain Sanatorium: one 


is the “Orchard” of which the Wil- 


cox Building is a part, and the other, 
at the edge of the mountain, is ap- 
propriately termed “The Brow.” 


When the Wilcox Building was 
completed in 1938, a studio was in- 
cluded on the main floor. It isn’t 
really a broadcasting studio, but a 
public address system, as the San 
programs reach only the San pa- 
tients. When the regular network 
programs are desired, they are 
brought in via a large radio and 
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four amplifiers in the original con- 
trol room at the Brow. The differ- 
ent buildings are joined by tele- 
phone trunk wires, and on admission 
each patient is provided with ear- 
phones. There are no loud speakers 
in the wards as that would be too 
confusing. 

The Brow Control Room is taken 
care of by Mr. William Newport, 
who is practically a radio fixture at 
the Mountain San. He entcred the 
San as a patient in February 1922, 
the year radio was introduced. Mr. 
Newport studied the technical side 
of radio work and soon earned a 
First Class Certificate for Radio 
Theory from the National Radio 
Institute. The next year he went to 
work at the Sanatorium, where he 
still carries on with the part-time 
assistance of two patients. 

By September 1943 it was decided 
that the Radio Department needed 
revision. Accordingly, it was set up 
as a separate unit with its own Ra- 
dio Program Director, but still close- 
ly affiliated with the Educational 
Department. This is still the system 
in use. 

One problem faced at that tim 
was the lack of interest in the radio, 
either for education or entertain- 
ment, on the part of the patient: 
Aid was sought from the CBC in 
Toronto. The heads of the various 
departments gave generously o/ 
time and advice, and provided op- 
portunities for the Director to sec 
some of the regular radio shows in 
preparation. The broadcasts over 
the San setup improved steadily. In 
fact, it was even possible to offer 
some radio training. One young 
man did so well with his planning 
and execution of a “stump the ex- 





erts” sport show, that he was given 
n audition by Station CKOC, 
Hamilton, and went on the staff as 

continuity writer and announcer. 

Patients were encouraged to write 
ind take part in the shows. It was 
found that a patient was listened to 
more readily than an outsider. A 
graduate of the Toronto Conserva- 
Music wrote and_ broad- 
cast a weekly talk on the music and 
background of a great composer to 
illustrate the symphony or other 
numbers being played. Records were 
obtained both from members of the 
staff at the Sanatorium and Mc- 
Master University. That same year 
gifts of money and records were re- 
ceived from other sources. Such do- 
nations have continued and increas- 
ed year after year until now there 
is a considerable library of record- 


tory of 


ings. 


Much of the rejuvenation in 1943 
was made possible by liberal grants 
from the Ontario Department of 
Education. The use of the radio in 
the educational program was great- 
ly enlarged. McMaster University 
expanded its program. Special 
and speakers from almost 
every city came to the Sanatorium. 
Concerts and quizzes rated high. In- 
terest in Rev. Norman Rawson’s 
weekly talks on current events never 
flagged. (For over 12 years now he 
has remained one of our most popu- 
lar visitors. ) 


shows 


The results of the revised pro- 
gram were very gratifying. When a 


survey was conducted in 1944, it 
discovered that there was 
now a_ higher listening percent- 
age than on the network programs. 
The San Radio became a station 


with its own call letters—VOS. The 


was 


Miss Henderson (right) discusses c radio 
script with her room-mate and Judy Et- 
tinger (left), radio program assistant. 
complete account of the official 
opening of VOS—Voice of Santown 
—was presented by John Fisher over 
CBC News Roundup in December 
1944. Mr. Fisher himself performed 

the christening. 

The objectives of the Radio De- 
partment, as formulated by the Di- 
rector, are: “first, recreation; sec- 
ond, education; third, rehabilita- 
tion; and last, the use of radio as a 
link for patients, not only with the 
Sanatorium community, but also 
with the outside world.” 

Miss Sylvia James, who became 
Assistant Director in September 
1944 and Director in September 
1945, has seen to it that no phase 
of that purpose has been neglected. 
In this she has been aided and sup- 
ported by the leadership and fore- 
sight of the present Superintendent, 
Dr. H. T. Ewart. I wish it were 
possible to give a detailed account 
of everything she has originated 
since she stopped being a patient 
and became a staff member. The 
very fact that she herself is an ex- 
patient forms a bond with the pa- 
tients. “She’s one of us and she 
knows what we want.” 


Early in 1945 Miss James took 
over from Mrs. David Watson. She 





heard that Queen’s University was 
conducting a Summer Radio Insti- 
tute for the first time and applied 
for six weeks’ leave to attend. Dr. 
Holbrook was delighted, and the 
Hamilton Samaritan Club respond- 
ed to his appeal and donated a sum 
to help defray Miss James’ expenses. 
When she returned, she promptly 
organized a radio course for the pa- 
tients. This includes radio speech, 
production and directing, acting, 
criticism of network and studio pro- 
grams, and — most popular of all 
— script-writing. 

The Radio Course has been very 
successful in aiding rehabilitation. 
One young man went to work in 
November at his local radio station 
as announcer, scriptwriter and di- 
rector of classical music programs. 
Another ex-patient, a veteran, has 
done well in his script-writing, has 
had at least one article published 
and, the last we heard, was contin- 
uing studies in journalism. The lo- 
cal Hamilton stations have audition- 
ed promising students and helped in 
many ways. The CBC has review- 
ed scripts and ranks some of the 
work in the professional class. They 
have sent speakers over to meet and 
talk with the writers personally, a 
very encouraging gesture. The 
CBC is trying to encourage Cana- 
dian script-writers and the Sana- 
torium feels that this type of work is 
not too strenuous for patients after 
discharge. 

In the past two years Miss James 
has taken the Senior Radio Course 
at Queen’s, and High School Music 
under the Department of Education 
during her six weeks’ leave, and she 
now conducts a music course as well 
as radio. The music covers the first 


two years of High School as provid 

ed by the Department of Educatio: 

This work, of course, links the Ra 

dio Department even more close}, 
to the regular educational work. As 
a matter of fact, two and a hal! 
hours of air time daily, except Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, is devoted to 
education including High School 
and Commercial subjects, and Lin- 
guaphone records in Spanish, 
French and German every weekday 
morning. 

In 1946 the Sanatorium affiliated 
with the Hamilton Branch of th 
Canadian Authors’ Association 
which provides a writers’ magazine 
and Canadian Poetry Magazine for 
the use of interested listeners. This 
program has become quite impor- 
tant and now speakers come weekly 
instead of monthly, as at first. The 
talk by Mr. W. A. Deacon, literary 
editor of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, on “Book Review” had a spe- 
cial appeal for those who have been 
contributing reviews to the San 
Book Review Program, conducted 
by Miss Judy Ettinger, Assistant 
Radio Director. 

The patients are urged to send in 
ideas and suggestions, and each year 
a survey is conducted to find out 
what special programs should be 
continued. Surprisingly, there is lit- 
tle change from year to year. Special 
speakers and special: entertainment 
rank high, along with the Medical 
Question Box and talks by the Su- 
perintendent and the Rev. Norman 
Rawson. 

There is no lack of entertainment 
broadcasts. Before me, as I write, is 
a list of “specials” for November, 
fifteen of them! 

(Continued on page 37) 





ANNIVERSARY 

The Canadian Welfare Council 
has recently celebrated its 25th an- 
niversary by the publication of a spe- 
cial edition of Welfare. The Council 
is to be congratulated, not only on 
its twenty-five years of accomplish- 
ment, but on this exceedingly inter- 
esting and attractive issue of their 
magazine. Its contents provide a 
comprehensive picture of the pro- 
eress of social welfare in Canada 
since 1924 and it is a picture which 
arouses hope, pride and ambition. 
So much has been accomplished; 
with all that momentum surely we 
can forge ahead faster and farther 
in the future. 

A distinguished roster of authors 
cover all areas of social welfarc, 
headed by the Rt. Hon. W. L. M. 
King, on “Welfare and the Modern 
State”. There follow Dr. George 
Davidson on “Planning for Public 
Welfare”, Harry Cassidy on “Do- 
minion-Provincial Relations”, Stu- 
art Jaffary on “Canada’s Penal 
System”, Dr. F. W. Jackson on the 
trend in public health, Humphrey 
Carver on “Housing and Commun- 
ity Planning”, Dr. Hincks on “Men- 
tal Hygiene”, Ernest McEwen on re- 
creation, and several others. The is- 
sue is a well-documented manual 


for students and _ researchers, a 
memory book for old-timers and a 
thrilling story for the general pub- 
lic. 


U.N. ESSAY CONTEST 


The United Nations is sponsoring 
an essay contest on “Implementa- 
tion of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights.” The ten inter- 
national winners will be given trans- 
portation from their cities of resi- 
dence to Lake Success and back, 
with a per diem allowance for both 
journeys and an allowance of $10 
a day for 30 days in the New York 
area. The fellowship must be uti- 
lized either between August 1 and 
September 15, or between the open- 
ing of the General Assembly and 
November 30. 

Those eligible to compete are 
members, between the ages of 20 
and 35, of national organizations 
which cooperate actively with the 
United Nations Association or are 
affiliated with the international non- 
governmental organizations which 
are in active connection with the 
United Nations. 

Essays must reach the United 
Nations Association in Canada, 163 
Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa, by Mon- 
day, May 16, 1949. All essays must 











be marked “U.N. Essay Contest”. 
Write that address for further 
details or to settle any questions of 
eligibility. 


to 


HANDICRAFT CONFERENCE 


The first provincial handicraft 
conference to be held in Saskatche- 
wan took place in Regina March 
4th and 5th, under the auspices of 
the Saskatchewan Arts Board. The 
conference voted unanimously to 
ask the Saskatchewan Arts Board 
to set up a handicrafts organizing 
committee for the province. The 
provincial handicrafts 
was asked by the conference to es- 
tablish standards for handicraft 
products, and to arrange, if possible 
on for the 
marketing of products and the pur- 
chase of raw materials and equip- 
ment for handicraft workers. 

Recommendations to go to the 
Department of Education from the 
conference stressed these points: 

1. That additional time be given 
for arts and crafts in the Normal 


committee 


a co-operative basis, 


schools ; 

2. That greater emphasis be plac- 
ed on arts and crafts in the school 
curriculum ; 

3. That the traditional crafts of 
this province be encouraged in the 
schools ; 

4. That additional scholarships 
be provided for teachers in handi- 
crafts; 

5. That additional classes with 
qualified instructors for handicrafts 
be provided through the lighted 
school programs. 

The conference recommended to 
the Department of Education that 
immediate steps be taken to institute 
a provincial art school with a strong 
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department of handicraft instr 
tion. 


Among the 60 persons present 
were representatives of local handi- 
crafts organizations, 
Homemakers, the 
Civilians Association, la Societ 
Canadienne d’Enseignement  Post- 
scolaire, United Farm Women and 
the Women’s Cooperative Guilds, 
the University, Normal Schools. 
several government departments, as 
well as artists, weavers, craftsmen 
and teachers. The guest of honor 
was Miss Eveline LeBlanc, long 
associated with handicraft develop 
ment in Quebec. Miss LeBlan 
brought with her a display of handi- 
craft work which was shown along 
with examples of the work of Sas- 
katchewan craftsmen. 


Provinc 


Handicapped 


BETTER JOB PROSPECTS 


Miss Henderson’s observations 0: 
the value of study programs in th 
sanatorium are confirmed 
Veterans Affairs headed 
“Study Courses Improve Hamilton 
DVA Patients Employment Pros- 
pects”. It reads: 

“More than 
veterans at 
Sanatorium 


by 


item in 


75 per cent of th 
Hamilton’s Mountair 
improve their futur 
employment prospects through stu- 
dy courses while under treatment . 
The great majority of ex-servic 
men and women discharged fron 
the sanatorium upgrade themselves 
considerably, particularly from a 
financial standpoint, on returning 
to employment.” Examples cited 
are of veterans studying accountan- 
cy, mechanics, draughting, physic: 
and chemistry, and dress-designing. 
as well as those studying for matri- 
ulation. 











UNESCO 
NOTES 


In Dr. Julian Huxley’s final ad- 
dress as Director-General of Unesco, 
he thanked all member states for 
what they had done to cooperate 
with the Secretariat in the execution 
of Unesco’s program. He made one 
last request to them, namely, that 
they should examine critically and 
dispassionately what they themselves 
are doing in education, science and 
culture against the yardstick of the 
aims and purposes of Unesco. 

Here are the twelve questions that 
he suggests that the member states 
ask themselves: 

Are you examining scientifically 
your problems of government and of 
social and economic organization, 
with the aid of advice from the best 
social scientists and economists, and 
in a dispassionate spirit of science; 
or are you treating them ad hoc on 
an essentially political basis, and in 
the light of emotional or material 
interests? 

Are you allowing that full free- 
dom of press and opinion, of expres- 
sion, research and teaching, which 
is laid down in our Constitution? 

Are you profiting by the experi- 
ence of the various countries which 
have been attempting, in such fields 
as radio or film, to combine free- 
dom in presenting different points 
of view with some reasonable degree 
of control? 

Are you attempting to use natural 
science to the full—whether in edu- 
cation to give to your citizens a 
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proper understanding of the method 
and the actual and _ potential 
achievements of science, or in prac- 
tice, in the actual solution of con- 
crete problems? 

Are you taking steps to preserve 
the popular traditions of your coun- 
try in ballads and songs, in costume, 
in art and craftsmanship, and to 
adapt them to the changed condi- 
tions of modern life, so that these 
rich sources of cultural achievement 
in all their diversity, shall not perish 
from the face of this earth? 

Have you taken adequate steps 
towards the conservation of nature 
in your country? 

What have you done to preserve 
and make known your cultural hert- 
tage? Have you taken steps to pre- 
serve your historical and ancient 
monuments, to unearth further 
remains of your past history, to 
exhibit its treasures and make them 
known to the world at large? 

Have you taken steps to remove 











the scourge of illiteracy from your 
people? . , 

Have you provided the possibility 
of higher education for all classes 
of your population? 

Have you taken pains to provide 
the best architecture for your public 
buildings ? 

Have you encouraged the creative 
artist, whether in painting or music, 
in literature or drama, to express 


the spirit of his country and to ma! 
life more interesting and mo: 
worthwhile for its people? 

Have you looked at your problems 
from a Unesco angle—that is to 
Say not merely as national problems 
but as part of a single world prob- 
lem, where the several nations must 
learn to make adjustments in the 
interest of the whole body of 
nations? 





DR. COADY ADVISES U. S. STATE DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Coady, director of Extension, 
and Dr. H. J. Somers, vice-president 
of St. Francis Xavier University, 
were among prominent co- 
operators invited to confer with 
members of the staff of the State 
Department with regard to Pres- 
ident Truman’s program for the de- 
velopment of under - developed 
areas. Dr. Coady told the State De- 
partment officials twenty 
years this program, which started in 
a very small way with no financial 
backing, had brought adult educa- 
tion to about 100,000 people in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. This adult 
education through study circles has 
led to the formation of over 400 
credit unions through which the 
members have saved “nickels, dimes 
and quarters” until today they have 
assets of almost $10,000,000, which 
is being used for productive pur- 
poses. In addition 210 cooperative 
stores have been organized with a 
business last year of $17,000,000. 


four 


how in 


Marketing cooperatives were or- 
ganized to increase the income of 
the fishermen and farmers. The 
mechanization of agricultural pro- 


duction is well begun. An import- 
ant start has been made to solve the 
housing problem. As basic economi: 
units have become established, th 
people turned to the building of 
libraries and better schools, com- 
munity centers and skating rinks and 
other Social and cultural activities. 
Most important product of the 
entire development is the growth of 
human personality, the education, 
confidence and_ leadership 
have grown with the democrati 
process of adult education and the 
building and operation of their own 
democratic economic enterprises. 
Asked what effect the work had 
on communism, Dr. Coady pointed 
out that 20 years ago Nova Scotia 
miners were the spearhead of com- 
munist organization in America and 
that today it has all but disappear- 
ed. “We do not preach against com- 
munism; we believe in a_ positive 


approach,” Dr. Coady pointed out 


which 


“We up-root communism by im- 
proving the standard of living and 
the morale of the people through « 
positive program of democratic 
tion.” 




























education in the Canadian Armed Forces. 


* The second in a series of articles on 


Khaki University 


By T. F. Celley 


What was the Khaki University 
of Canada? Why was it establish- 
ed? Where did it find a home, a 
staff, equipment? How large an un- 
dertaking did it become? What did 
it accomplish? Whose mind shaped 
its policy, whose hand guided its 
course? This short account attempts 
to answer these questions. 

The first week of May, 1945, saw 
the final collapse of the German 
Army. The Canadian Army moved 
into an occupation zone. Whether or 
not a Canadian force was to remain 
in Europe, the great bulk of the 
Canadian troops would have to be 
repatriated. There were in the Eu- 
the United 


some 28o,- 


ropean zone (including 
Kingdom) in May, 1945, 
and many of 
had been their 
homes for years, some for as long as 


000) =6©men women, 


whom away from 
six years. To determine a just order 
of priority of repatriation a point 
system was introduced, and except 
for the exigencies of the Service, 
followed with commendable 
firmness. 


was 


But even as the flow to Britain of 
troops and materials depended upon 
shipping facilities, so too did the 
ebb from Britain. Ships were scarce; 
precedence had to be given to troops 
destined for the Pacific War and to 
battle casualties; priorities had to 
be shared with Americans and other 
Nationals. The process of repatria- 





tion was bound to be slow, and its 
slowness was likely to work a hard- 
ship on many young Canadians who 
had already sacrificed precious years 
away from their civilian and uni- 
versity careers. 

The Khaki University of Canada 
in the United Kingdom was not 
without roots in the past. In the 
First World War educational ser- 
vices for overseas Canadian troops 
were made available during the 
early months of 1919 at a Khaki 
University. Details of the organiza- 
tion, however, were not available in 
1945, and the new Khaki University 
was given its life, its purpose and its 
scope through the initiative and 
imagination of a small group of men 
who guided its destiny. Within two 
months from the time when it was 
merely a partly formed idea, devoid 
of planning for physical plant, lib- 
rary, staff and students, it became 
an operating reality. Less than nine 
months later, its purpose fulfilled, 
it had ceased to exist. The great 
work of Dr. H. M. Tory in 1918-19 
was the inspiration of the effort of 
1945-46. A greener root was the 
work of the Canadian Legion Edu- 
cational Services, which, all during 
the war, had been providing educa- 
tional facilities for the three Ser- 
vices, including courses obtainable 
through the Extension Departments 
of various Canadian universities. 


The Khaki University of Canada 





may be said to be the culmination 
of this CLES educational policy. 

Plans for a Khaki College were 
discussed early in 1945, but the 
plans remained somewhat nebulous 
because of the ever changing condi- 
tions of a most complicated Euro- 
pean set-up. It was realized, how- 
ever, that there were thousands of 
Canadians whose military duties 
would be greatly reduced, but whose 
point score would not place them 
high enough in the repatriation 
table to guarantee their early return 
to Canada. An elaborate education- 
al program was therefore devised 
to provide a rehabilitation process 
at units, formation and repatriation 
centres. A portion of this large group 
had rehabilitation requirements be- 
yond the scope of the Army Educa- 
tion Program. This smaller group 
was composed essentially of people 
requiring university undergraduate 
and post-graduate facilities, and 
professional and vocational training. 
The demands of this specialized 
group were met by the Khaki Uni- 
versity of Canada with its residential 
Junior College and its Department 
of Extension. 

On June 16, 1945, a press release 
from Canadian Military Headquar- 
ters announced that a Khaki College 
was to be established and that Brig- 
adier G. E. Beament, O.B.E., E.D., 
Brigadier General Staff at H. Q. 
First Canadian Army, had been 
appointed Commandant, a title 
subsequently changed to that of 
President. A series of conferences 
at CMHOQ in early July between 
Brigadier Beament and the Deputy 
Chief of The General Staff, Briga- 
dier W. H. S. Macklem, C.B.E., 


and the Director of Education, 
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Colonel J. Grace, resulted in th 
adoption of President Beament’s 
view that the primary purpose of 
the college should be that of pro- 
viding orientation — assisting the 
individual after years of active ser- 
vice to become sufficiently adjusted 
to pursue effectively his academic 
or professional career after his 
discharge in Canada. A secondary 
purpose was admitted, that of help- 
ing students to gain university cred- 
its which would be acceptable in 
Canada and so save time in the 
obtaining of a degree. 

A high order of intelligence, tire- 
less energy, and an_ unyielding 
determination had to combine if the 
plans for Khaki University were to 
be translated into a reality quickly 
enough to provide the benefits the 
plans called for. “Time was of the 
essence”. A physical plant had to be 
established; a fully qualified staf 
had to be assembled; an army pro- 
cess had to be devised to select 
qualified students and deliver them 
at the plant. Every move had to be 
approved and authorized. Target 
dates had to be met. 

As if this project were not com- 
plicated enough, CMHOQ threw two 
new problems into the mill. It was 
proposed to establish a Teachers’ 
College as part of Khaki University 
Lt-Col. O. E. Ault was named Prin- 
cipal and a home was found at 
Moor Park, Hertfordshire, with ac- 
commodation for 80 teachers. This 
project did not materialize as th: 
applications fell off. The second 
problem arose as the result of 
demand for educational facilities 
beyond the scope of a junior college 
Many soldiers wished to attend 
British universities, professional and 
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vocational schools, or to be given 
working attachments at British com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural 
enterprises. There came into being 
the Department of Extension otf 
Khaki University with a target date 
of August 1. 

The key personnel were appointed 
by mid-July. The selection of an able 
group permitted decentralization of 
the work of organization and en- 
abled the President to turn his atten- 
tion and energy to other phases of 
the project. 

Where could a suitable home be 
found? If the purpose of the Uni- 
versity was to provide orientation, 
then at least in so far as the resi- 
dential college was concerned the 
aim should be to simulate in every 
way possible the atmosphere and 
environment of typical residential 
college in Canada. A survey of pos- 
sible sites resulted in the selection 
of No. 23 Canadian General Hos- 
pital at Leavesden, Hertfordshire. 
This hospital was in operation but 
a change in its closing-down plan 
permitted early evacuation of the 
buildings and the immediate control 
of the premises by the University. 
Approval of the change was obtain- 
ed from the Ministry of Health 
which controlled the lease of the 
property. 

The site was part of the premises 
of the Leavesden Mental Hospital. 
It consisted of a main building, 
twenty-five new brick wards, and 
several other buildings on an enclos- 
ed property of some forty acres. It 
was equipped with a power plant, 
modern kitchens,’ messes, offices, 
living quarters for staff, and open 
wards, and had space for playing 
fields. It was situated three miles 
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from the large town of Watford, 
itself exactly twenty-five miles from 
Trafalgar Square. It lay within the 
triangle formed by Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London, an area for its 
size the richest in talent and histor- 
ical interest in the United Kingdom. 
Khaki University was _ installed, 
therefore, in a beautiful rural set- 
ting with all the amenities of urban 
and cosmopolitan life at its thresh- 


old. 


The President’s design was fol- 
lowed in the conversion from hos- 
pital to residential college. <A 
number of wards were transformed 
into four self-contained Houses, 
each capable of accommodating 120 
students. A fifth House was found 
in the Main Building for approxi- 
mately go students. Former hospital 
laboratories were adapted to the 
needs of Chemistry, Physics, and 
Biology. A Gate House, formerly 
nurses’ quarters, was converted into 
a women’s residence with a capa- 
city for 20 undergraduates and staff 
members. Accommodation was thus 
provided for 584 men and 12 women 
students. The plant was soon com- 
pleted with offices, a library of 5000 
volumes, classrooms, a_ theatre, 
chapel, students’ union, and a re- 
creation centre. 


The problem of finding a compe- 
tent staff was even more difficult 
than the problem of accommoda- 
tion. Canadian universities, like the 
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British, were extremely short staff- 
ed. A small group of advisers flew 
over from Canada early in August 
to assist the President in this matter. 
Of this group Dr. J. R. Petrie of 
the University of New Brunswick 
was prevailed upon to remain and 
was appointed Vice-President of the 
University. His task was to coor- 
dinate the academic activities with 
particular reference to procedure, 
methods and standards of Canadian 
universities. A total of 64 faculty 
members were eventually assembled, 
of which 55 bore the burden of in- 
struction. 

The Junior College was created 
to provide instructional facilities in 
Arts and Science subjects at first 
and second year university levels. 
Two terms were decided upon as 
sufficient in point of time to cover 
repatriation schedules, a Michael- 
mas Term of 13 weeks and a Hilary 
or Lenten Term of 14 weeks. Each 
subject taken was to be completed 
in one term, and was designed to 
cover the equivalent of a full year’s 
work in that subject in a Canadian 
university. 

Academic qualifications for ad- 
mission were those adopted by the 
National Conference of Canadian 
Universities on June 13, 1944, 
namely, one each of four classes of 
subjects of Junior Matriculation for 
the first term; and the completion 
of four subjects of Senior Matricu- 
lation or First Year University for 
the second term. Because the pri- 
mary purpose of the university was 
orientation, students were not allow- 
ed to register in more than two 
subjects during the first term, and 
in not more than three subjects 
during the second term. 





The curriculum comprised twen- 
ty-two subjects offered through te: 
departments. To promote the wor! 
of orientation each junior membe: 
of the faculty was required to act as 
a tutor to a group of about twenty 
students to assist them to adjust 
themselves to university life. Senior 
faculty members acted as House 
wardens and were advisers to the 
students’ House committees. 

The charter of the Universit, 
found its complete expression in the 
consolidated Overseas Routine Or- 
der, No. 6037, of August 6, 1944. 
Among other items it set out three 
principles governing admiission to 
the Junior College or to university 
or to vocational extension: exigen- 
cies of the Service, to guard against 
the loss to the Army of key person- 
nel; priority of repatriation, to 
ensure the just application of the 
point score system; and academic 
qualification and suitability, to pre- 
vent misapplication of the educa- 
tional facilities offered. The Order 
made clear the process of admission. 
Applications were scrutinized at 
unit and formation levels by boards 
of officers and then forwarded to 
the Registrar who determined the 
academic acceptability in consulta- 
tion with the Dean or the Director 
of Extension. The approved appli- 
cations were then sent to CMHO 
for processing. Selection of candi- 
dates was determined, once al! 
conditions had been satisfied, by 
the date of application, length of 
service, and academic qualifications. 

The second of the two principal 
designs of the President was that a 
metamorphosis should take place in 
the registrant. With his enrolment 
it was hoped that he would cease 
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to be a soldier and become a stu- 
dent. Ranks, ranging from lieute- 
nant-colonel to private, were con- 
cealed by the university dress of 
blazer and flannels. Students, men 
and women alike, were urged to 
share the advantages and stimula- 
tion of a life together, and, like 
students everywhere, they rose above 
the limiting factors of origin, rank 
and wealth. Some 850 students from 
every corner of Canada met and 
discussed their individual problems 
and looked into the future from a 
recaptured firm base. That 453 first 
term students out of a complete 
should seek 
second term privileges is a remark- 


registration of 596 


able piece of evidence of the value 
placed by the students on the in- 
struction given. 

While the primary aim of the 
University was orientation, accredi- 
tation for the work covered was also 
an object. The Certificates of 
Credit issued to successful Junior 
College students were signed by the 
External Registrar of the University 
of London and signed and sealed 
by the Registrar of Khaki Univer- 
sity, and accepted by universities 
Canada _ through 
special agreements. Students enroll- 


and colleges in 


ed in British universities and insti- 
tutes through the Department of 
Certificates 
of Attendance signed by the Regis- 
trar. 


Extension were given 


At the end of the First Term 
voluntary examinations were writ- 
ten by 75% of the students. Of these 
77% obtained Credits including 
43% Honours and 18% First Class 
Honours. At the end of the Second 
Term 84% of the students took the 
examinations with 86% of this 





Crossroads on the campus of Khaki University. 


group obtaining Credits including 
52% Honours and 15% First Class 
Honours. This record for students 
who had long been away from their 
studies was not only impressive but 
inspirational to officials, 
and students alike. 


faculty, 


The Department of Extension 
offered unique opportunities for 508 
students over a wide field of subjects 
beyond the scope of the Junior Col- 
lege. British universities very gener- 
ously provided a limited number of 
vacancies to Commonwealth §stu- 
dents, and Canadians 
enrolled through the machinery of 
the Department of Extension for 
post-graduate, undergraduate and 
refresher courses at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Bristol, Edinburgh, 
and other universities. The Depart- 
ment was also able to place 36 
students at vocational and technical 
colleges. In addition, there were 285 
young men and women placed on 


some 159 








working attachment with agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial 
employers in the United Kingdom. 

Life at the Junior College offered 
all the variety and scope that could 
be found in a Canadian University. 
Athletics were confined chiefly to 
inter-House competitions but teams 
were entered in the London “B” 
Hockey League with games played 
at the Wembly Stadium. The Re- 
creation Department provided 
equipment for tennis, badminton, 
bicycling, touch rugby, hockey, fenc- 
ing, golf, and other sports. It also 
organized and conducted 20 tours 
to points of interest as far afield as 
Canterbury. There were 58 stage 
shows including several University 
amateur theatricals and 166 film 
showings in the University theatre. 
There were 21 notable personalities 
who lectured to the student body, 
and the Economics Department 
arranged 20 panel discussions on 
current problems. The Arts Council 
of Great Britain very generously 
provided 12 concert groups and ar- 
ranged g art exhibitions. The 
student body itself, through its 
Council, was well organized and had 
debating, dramatic, glee, bridge, 
camera, pathfinder, and other clubs. 
It held formal dances and many 
social functions. It published, as a 
supreme effort, a weekly newspaper, 


The Students’ Standard. Life was 
never dull. 
The highlight of a hectic but 


brilliant short year was the great 
honour of a visit to the Junior Col- 
lege on February 21, 1946, of their 





Majesties, King George VI an 
Queen Elizabeth. They made a con 
plete tour of the establishment. 
spoke to many instructors and stu 
dents, and had tea with Presiden: 
and Mrs. Beament, senior members 
of the Faculty and representatives 
of the student body. Among othe: 


distinguished visitors were Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 
who officially opened the First 


Term, and Field Marshal Viscount 
Alexander, then Governor-Gener1! 
Designate, who opened the Second. 
Scholastic honours which came to 
the University were the awards of 
two Rhodes Scholarships, five British 
Council Scholarships, and 
French Government Scholarships. 


four 


Surprise and elation were com- 
monly expressed by visitors that so 
complex a project could have been 
built so quickly, and that it could 
so efficiently carry out its purpose. 
Brigadier Beament and Brigadier 
Macklem at CMHQ both felt that 
the objective was worth the tor- 
ments of worry and toil. They were 
determined that the organization 
and foundation of the project 
should stand firm against the buf- 
feting which the 1500 energetic and 
keen Canadians, staff, instructors 
and students who shared its lile, 
could give it. The story of the Khaki 
University of Canada in the United 
Kingdom recording. I's 
achievement is a lasting credit to the 
inspired efforts of Brigadier G. E 
Beament, its President, and the sta‘! 


is worth 


he gathered around him. 























LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


WHEN EXTREMES MEET 


“We have some people of wide 
experience, and others who are only 
beginning to be interested in the 
subjects we discuss how can I 
keep them both in the group?” .. . 
“I have a similar problem: some of 
our members are great readers, but 
the others won’t prepare by reading 
even the simplest pamphlet — how 
can I save them from boring each 
other?” The first step towards help- 
ing these two leaders is to ask what 
kind of group they are concerned 
about. The problem of neighbour- 
hood or friendship groups is dif- 
ferent from that of study clubs and 
classes. 

Let us start with the first classi- 
fication. In it we include all the dis- 
cussion circles that are made up of 
people linked by business relations, 
membership in other organizations, 
geography and such _ ready-made 
frameworks, and also those formed 
by co-opting personal acquaintanc- 
es on some such vague basis as their 
being “the kind of people who like 
this sort of thing.” (Groups formed 
around a specific question or pro- 
ject are excluded because they are 
ilready half-way to the solution of 
the problem, as we shall see. 

We all know clubs which contain 
such violent extremes of knowledge 
and ignorance, prestige and humil- 
ity, energy and receptivity, that we 
they toge- 
ther; yet if they break up everyone 


wonder how ever came 


is sorry. Apparently the explanation 
is that each member has joined for 
a different reason. For a while there 
is a balance between those who like 
attention and those who are content 
to be “in things” without making 
much effort, or between those who 
enjoy giving information and those 
who are glad of an easy way to im- 
prove themselves without reading. 
Such a balance is unstable: soon 
the self-improver “has heard ll 
that before” and is ready to prac- 
tice his (or her) own voice; or the 
energetic fact-finder gets impatient 
because the information does not 
swing others in the direction that 
seems obvious to him. What should 
the “king pin” do at this stage? 
First, should consider, 
quite unemotionally, why those peo- 
ple are meeting and whether they 
should (all or some) be released 
from the bond that holds them to- 
gether. We hate to kill any associa- 
tion that has once given us pleas- 
ure, yet many a one should be lop- 
ped off cleanly when it has served 
its purpose. Perhaps the neighbours 
really have more important things 
to do: perhaps the wise one of the 
group should carry his wisdom to 
fresh fields; perhaps the continuity 
is embodied in a 
specialty is in 
strangers or making interesting com- 


someone 


hostess or host 


whose welcoming 
binations, and who would be wasted 
on a stable group. 








If the hostess wants to keep the 
same jewels sparkling in her crown, 
or the talker wants to go on “‘influ- 


encinge”’ the same audience, or the 
crowd have grown fond of each 


other and want to go on together 
or if a 
sponsoring organization wants to get 


while changing and growing, 
a higher level of response from its 
third year members than from be- 
ginners——there is something that can 
be done. 


Extremes 


will meet profitably, 
and continue to. stimulate each 
other, if they discuss questions o# 
which it matters whether they 


agree. When once you can find a 
subject on which everyone wants to 
convert everyone else, because each 
needs the support or approval of 
the others, and when this need for 
agreement has been brought to the 
surface, talked about and kept in 
mind, your problem is more than 
half solved. The member who could 
run ahead of the others has then a 
motive for staying with them and 
helping them along at their own 
pace, and may also learn why facts 
do not always persuade. The quiet 
person who “has to be shown” wil! 
be appreciated and drawn out be- 
cause his questions and objections, 
even his silences (if the leader lets 
them be heard), draw attention to 


obstacles the 


overlooked by more 


vocal. 


the 
problem of members from varying 


In a study group or class 
levels of knowledge and experience 
is more serious, for the very reason 
that each has come to get something 
for himself (information, or under- 
the the 


“Discussien”, as it is ger 


standing of content of 


course 





erally understood in this connecti: 
consists of questions from class 

thes! 
dents have to be close to the sar 


instructor and vice versa: 
level if their questions are to 
helpful to one another and the 
structor’s questions unembarrassin 
then, 
not expect discussion to help you 


To a teacher, we say: 
interesting students of varied ability 
Use it to feel out the 
needs of the class, 
them 


or training. 
and to remind 
that no pattern can enclo: 
the whole truth on a subject. But 
do not let anything blur the logical 
pattern or structure (however ar- 
which helps the mind to 


carry away material and store it fo: 


bitrary ) 


future use. Tell your students Uv 
uses and limitations of both meth- 
ods and try to 
sponsors that standards of entranc 


convince your 
are a prerequisite of standards in 
teaching. 

To the leader of any group whos 
membership is not determined by a 
book, an expert, or a syllabus, w 
say: The more disparate your mem 
bers, the more necessary it is to ex- 
ploit the fact that we all depend on 
Let this fact 
the topics you discuss and the form 
of the questions from which you 


one another. decid 


start. If you want to follow a radi 
panel or other series, re-state th: 
questions if necessary so as to star 
“What 
and then apply your findings 
Use the informa- 


with should we do about 
this?’ 
to the program. 


tion 


’ 


you have amongst you, an 


test it as best you can; when yi 

have done this, the knowledge you 
hen seek from books or expert w) 
be equally interesting to all of you 


Mary NEEDLER 
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GANG DELINQUENCY 


Continued from page 17 


hy not government 
rade courses for these lads so obvi- 
ill-equipped life? (We 
shouldn’t wait until they qualify 
for such as inmates of the Guelph 
Reformatory or Collin’s Bay Peni- 
tentiary. ) 

These “Black Friday” eruptions 
ire causing such public concern that 
constructive 


sponsored 


vusly for 


has been insti- 
gated in many quarters. The Toron- 
to Civic Advisory Council is at work 
on the problem; more importance 
is being placed on community 
and recreational outlets: 
churches and Y.M.C.A.’s have gone 
out of their way to bring many of 
lads The Canadian 
Welfare studying the 
matter on a national scale, as are 
the Welfare Council and 
the Community Welfare Council of 
Ontario, 


action 


centres 


these inside. 


Council is 
Toronto 


From al! 
this research by skilled personnel 
should come a useful pattern for the 
We doubt that a 
strengthening of home life and of 
home indicated, 
gether with a more interesting and a 


on their levels. 


future. have no 


discipline iS to- 


more resourceful agenda. 
General D. C. Draper, former Chief 


Constable of 


school 
Toronto, blames 


breakdown of parental authority 
and the lack of home obedience as 
prime causes of this delinquency. 
Reasons for these modern deficien- 
cies should be explored. Is it because 
our acute housing problem has made 
home life unbearable and unattrac- 
tive? Or is it because the parents 
themselves lack the basic education 
for living (and the cultural 
interests) to be authoritative guides 


to their children? The Cotter’s Sat- 


also 


the 


urday Night has little emulation 
nowadays. Here is where adult edu- 
cation The Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and 
the organizations with which they 
work must find ways and means of 
reaching the parents of these and 
the rising generation of street-corner 


comes in. 


loungers. 


Juvenile delinquency (of those 
under 16 years of age) is happily 
declining in Canada. Criminal reci- 
divism of older offenders is being 
lessened by new progressive penal 
methods in Ontario, British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan, and in the feder- 
al penitentiaries. Surely, we have in 
Canada the initiative and the 
sources to solve, in large measure, 
the problem of our displaced youth. 


re- 


SANTOWN 
Continued from page 24° 

What the Mountain Sanatorium 
would be without its radio is difficult 
to contemplate. We couldn't get 
along without it. With Miss James’ 
enthusiasm at the controls, and the 
support of the Staff and interested 
citizens, no one knows just what im- 
provements will come next. 

Miss James has allowed us only 
one glimpse into the future. The 
latest idea is a_ travelling 
phone, which the Radio Technician 
has just completed. Early in 1949 a 
series of programs will be started, 
originating from the wards. Inter- 
views, discussions, and musical pro- 
grams will be broadcast from the 
patient’s bedside, to make him or 
her feel even more a part of the 
Santown community. Thus, every 
new step is taken with a view to the 
rehabilitation of the tuberculous pa- 
tient, nor will it stop so long as help 
is needed. 


micro- 









Calling All 


Citizens 


“Well, it is a lot of work. But it’s 
worth it 


a thousand times over’. 
This is the way a member of the 
staff of the Toronto Hospital for 
Tuberculosis (better known as Wes- 
ton San) summed up their experi- 
ence of Citizens’ Forum in the last 
two years. This huge hospital in a 
suburb of Toronto has adopted the 
forum program to its own needs in a 
most imaginative way. It uses our 
topics, our study material and our 
broadcasts. But it brings something 
of its own to the total program. it 
has worked out methods which are 
worth looking at because they could 
be followed in dozens of institutions 
across Canada. 


Seven o’clock each Forum night 


during the season finds a little 
group of six or seven people seated 
before microphones in the radio 


room of the Sanitarium. There is a 
tenseness in the air as zero hour 
approaches. This is the San’s own 
Citizens’ Forum panel about to go 
into action. It is there to discuss the 
question of the evening before the 
“experts” on the national network 
come on the air to give their views. 
The participants change from week 
to week. But in the group there are 


HOSPITAL FORUM 





always members of the hospital stati 
—perhaps a doctor, a nurse, an or- 
derly, a teacher, a cleaning man o1 
a telephone operator. And in almost 
every case there is at least one pa- 
tient, able to be up for a few hours 
and to stand the strain of cross-fir 
discussion. 

The panel has a chairman who 
starts the ball rolling and throws in 
an apt word from time to time. The 
chairman’s opening and closing re- 
marks are prepared beforehand, just 
as Neil Morrison or Frank Peers 
have statements ready for the begin- 
ning and the end of a_ broadcast 
And the program, which goes out 
address 


system, is conducted in every way 


over the hospital’s public 


like a studio show, accurately timed 
to last one half hour. 

On each panel there is at least 
one person, brought in from the 
world outside the hospital, who is 
particularly well-informed on_ thi 
topic up for discussion. And peop! 
with all serts of special interests 
have come out to take part. Th 
hospital teaching staff, which oper- 
ates the program, considers that th 
cooperation of citizens (many 0! 


them busy people, and many < 
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hem outstanding in their fields) 
as been really amazing. The staff 
re conscious of the fact that Wes- 
on is a long trek from most parts 
{ Toronto, and that seven o’clock 
s an early hour. And they admit to 
an added difficulty. The main build- 
ing covers several acres, and it is 
juite possible to arrive (with only 
split seconds to spare) and to find 
oneself still a long way from the 
microphone. 

Of course the hospital is grateful 
for the help of those who come in 
and bring their special knowledge to 
the discussion. But members of the 
staff stress that it would be possible 
to carry on such a project without 
assistance from the outside. They 
insist that hospitals or institutions 
remote from urban centres could do 
an adequate job on their own. It 
is not impossible to form good 
panels made up entirely of peopie 
right at hand. If the participants 
have the study Bulletin in advance, 
and do a bit of preliminary spar- 
ring, they can usually develop a 
inter- 


discussion which will sustain 


est. There may be a few rough 
edges, and some floundering from 
time to time, but the human appeal 
will make up for any deficiencies. 

It may unreasonable that 
the harassed members of a hospital 
staff should take the trouble to or- 
ganize a Citizens’ Forum broadcast 
of their own; when half an hour 
later the “official” program is heard 
on the radio system. The answer is 
that the therapeutic value of the 
home-made program is tremendous. 
Patients are themselves participants. 
Many, not yet quite well enough, 
can look forward to taking part in 
the future. In their own broadcast, 
they listen to men and women they 
know, and hear “home-grown” 
opinion. This brings the subjects 
closer to them, and stimulates inter- 
est in the actual Forum broadcast. 
When people are shut in for long 
periods of time, they must keep up 
their concern in the problems of the 
outside world if they are to main- 
tain mental health. The San has 
found that its own Citizens’ Forum 
is accomplishing wonders. 


seem 





Weston San’s own Citizens’ Forum panel broadcasts on “Are Canadian Sundays too blue?” 
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News 


Wainwright Credit Union 

This is the story of a Farm Foru:n 
action project. Six years ago, in the 
winter of 1942-43, seven families 
near Wainwright, Alberta, started 
the Gerald Farm Forum. The same 
winter, “Credit Unions” 
the topics for discussion in Farm 
Forum. This aroused the interest of 
the Gerald Forum. They studied the 
subject further, and by April, 1943, 
had set up their own “Wainwright 
and District Credit 
Union, Ltd.” 

Jack Perkins, President of the 
Credit Union, writes, 


was one of 


Savings and 


“During 1943 we joined the Cred- 
it Union League of Alberta and 
also signed contracts with CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society. We got 
right into the movement and meant 
business from the start. 

“Our members think a lot of 
CUNA insurance which insures the 
members savings against death and 
the loans against death and total dis- 
ability. This feature is one of the 
biggest drawing cards our credit 
union has. 

“On 1944 after 
nearly 2 years of operation in the 
savings and loaning field the Credit 
Union paid a 2% dividend on sav- 
ings and paid 20% of the interest 
on loans back to the borrowers. This 


December 31, 


Farm Forum 





was significant because it proved to 
ourselves that we could run our own 
business successfully. 

“From this point in the history ot 
the Wainwright Credit Union to th: 
present the rate of saving increased 
over and over again. The money is 
nearly all loaned out and the Credit 
Union has had no losses. In nearl) 
six years of operation the Credit 
Union loaned its membhers $100,000 
and at December 31, 1948, the sav- 
ings were over $30,000 and the as- 
sets over $31,000. The membership 
is 181. In 1945-6-7 3% dividends 
were paid on shares or savings and 
22% in 1948.” 

Did the Farm Forum 
function once the Credit Union got 
going? No indeed. Gerald Forum is 
still very Membership _ in- 
cludes the same seven families that 


cease to 


active. 


were in it from the start, plus two 
other families. 


Shubenacadie Co-op 

Stories of projects similar to th 
Wainwright Credit Union could b: 
told about the Forums in 
province. 

At Shubenacadie, Nova Scotia. 
for instance, there stands a Co-oper- 
ative Store that did $200,000 worth: 
of business last year. This store is a 
direct outgrowth of the meetings 0! 
several Farm Forums in the Shuben- 
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adie area. Of particular interest is 
fact that there were only two 
Forums — Shubenacadie and Hard- 
vood Lands — when the idea of a 
:o-operative was first conceived in 
the fall of 1945. The two Forums 
realized that they needed to get 
more people interested before they 
could set up a co-operative. So they 


ne 


deliberately set out to organize five 
Forums. Special meetings 
were held — usually on Saturday 
- to study co-operatives. On 
the business end, they started out in 
a small way by buying carloads of 
feed. Then they went beyond the 
Forums to get as many people as 
possible interested in a Co-op store. 
in September 1946, ‘they 
bought out a local store and turned 
it into a co-operative. 

The Shubenacadie Forums have 
also set up a credit union, and are 
working now on rural electrification. 


more 


night - 


Finally 


Season's Round-Up 


As this magazine goes to press, 
the Farm Forums are coming to 
grips with the final topic of the sea- 
entitled “Many Happy Re- 
turns’—income tax returns, that is. 
The month of March was devoted 
to a discussion of taxation — first, 
the various kinds of taxation; sec- 
ond, the principles of income tax; 
and finally, methods of assessment 
and collection of income tax. 


son, 


No subject produces more heated 
discussion in Farm Forum than in- 
come tax. One Forum said follow- 
ing the meeting of March 7th, “Am 
sending two reports this week, for 
and against. The battle raged long 
and hard and some were back next 
morning to continue”. 

The season just past has seen 500 
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Shubenacadie Co-operative Store 





new Forums organized across Can- 
ada. The total number of Forums 
registered, according to the latest 
figures available, is 1569. This 
means that 26,000 farm people in 
Canada are active 
Forum. 


now in Farm 


National Conference 


The dates of the annual National 
Farm Radio Forum Conference 
have been set for May 26-28. The 
Conference will be in the East this 
year, at Macdonald College, Que- 
bec. Last year’s conference was heid 
in Regina. As usual, representatives 
will attend from all provinces. The 
final day, May 28th, will be an open 
day, and a special invitation is go- 
ing out to the Quebec Forums to 
come to the conference that day. 
Further details will be announced 
later. 












FILMSTRIPS 


Did you ever hear anyone scorn a 
dictionary because it has no plot? Or 
deride a tractor because it doesn’t 
soar like an airplane? Well, it’s quite 
common for some leaders of adult 
groups to reject a filmstrip because it 
isn’t a movie. No, a filmstrip doesn’t 
move; that isn’t its nature. But it has 
a function; it has its own job to do, 
and it does it very well. So, just for 
once, let’s not compare it with its rela- 
tive, the sound film let’s just look at 
what it is and does. 


A filmstrip is nothing more than a 
strip of 35 mm. film with about 35 
to 70 pictures printed on it in a planned 
series. These pictures are thrown on the 
screen from a tiny “projector.” Each 
picture is carefully chosen to illustrate 
a single idea. The pictures are present- 
ed one at a time allowing enough time 
for a commentary to be read (or played 
on a record) and for explanations to be 
made of questions discussed. 

The projector is just about the 
weight and size of the kind of hand 
bags that the girls are carrying these 
days. The filmstrip rolls up into a tiny 
round can about the size of an aspirin 
container. Small, light, and easy to oper- 
ate. Even mechanical morons can pro- 
ject a filmstrip after a very short les- 
son. Cheap, too. Filmstrips cost some- 
where between two and five dollars to 
buy. But don’t get the idea that a film- 
strip is to be recommended simply be- 
cause it is cheap and easy to handle. 
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Our criterion is neither cheapness nor 
ease; it’s how effective is the tool. fo: 
what purpose? 


Used for What? 


You use a filmstrip in the following 

Situations: 
if your subject has a great deal of 
detail 

-if it is necessary to go slowly and 

logically from point to point 

—if there are charts, graphs, and 

Statistics to master. 

You see, unlike the movie you can 
stop a filmstrip anywhere, or even go 
back a frame or two when necessary. 
Your group can ask questions at any 
point and you can take as much time 
as you like to be sure the matter is 
understood. Group members can sce 
well enough during the screening to 
make notes. For the mastery of facts 
this is an excellent tool. 

Let’s see how you might use it. Sup- 
pose your job is teaching softball. To 
give an understanding of the totality of 
the game, the “plot” and the ebb and 
flow, you would use a moving picture. 
But for drill on the rules, or for learn- 
ing the essential facts about the dozen 
odd positions a first baseman would oc- 
cupy to field various kinds of hits, the 
filmstrip is your aid. 

Or perhaps you are studying the 


United Nations. To get a bird’s eye 


view, to have both an intellectual un- 
derstanding and an emotional attitude 
developed about the importance ol 
U.N., use a sound film. But if you 


















about the organization 
| functions of U.N. itself or any 
its specialized agencies like Unesco, 
- the filmstrip and get the facts clear- 
in mind, step by step. 

[hus you see the moving picture and 


learn 


‘d to 


filmstrip are complimentary and 
Alert producers (like 
are preparing 


supplementary. 
McGraw-Hill 
films and filmstrips on the same sub- 
ect with each designed to do the par- 
ticular job that each does best. 

\ filmstrip makes a very good intro- 
duction to a new subject as it can be 
used to highlight the sections to come. 


now 


It is better as a review. It is a 
cood discussion aid although most film- 
strips thus far have been organized to 
teach facts rather than to raise issues 


and ask questions. Still, on occasion a 


even 


filmstrip has proved to be more effec- 
tive in stimulating discussion than any 
film in the same subject field. 


Use by a YMCA 
Che filmstrip is an exceedingly ver- 
satile tool. Last year, for example, film- 
strips were used in the following ways 
in one single YMCA: 
Annual meeting — Photographs ot 
and activities and the 
of membership, program, and finance 


were put on a series of 12” x 15” cards 


ofhicers reports 


and photographed. The annual report 
was then projected on the screen in a 
clear and dramatic way. This helped te 
produce a thoughtful discussion of pro- 
gress and problems. Cost of filmstrip 
and art work $6.50. 

Camp Counsellors—Strips used for 
teaching nature lore, etc., to camp 
leaders. 

—Vocational guidance—Strips used 
by a HiY Club for discussion of careers. 

Religious Education — A number 
of colored religious 


education strips 


were used during Lent. 

—Art Appreciation—A colored film- 
strip, showing paintings in full color, 
shown to a men’s club. 








—Permanent Records — Pictures of 
the members of all clubs, prize winning 
photographs of the Camera Club, etc., 
were put on a filmstrip for a permanent 
record — cost $2.50. 

—Current Events—A club used four 
filmstrips on the ‘United Nations and 
on atomic power. 

—Public Relations—The boys’ camp 
and the day camp both produced film- 
strips which were used to interpret the 
camps and safety measures to parents 
and leaders. 

Availability 

As suggested above it is quite possible 
to make effective filmstrips at a low 
cost. But you will buy or rent most of 
what you need. Nearly all school and 
university film libraries have an ex- 
tensive supply of filmstrips. Other 
Canadian sources are: 

National Film Board- 
logues 

National Film Society, 172 Welling- 
ton St., Ottawa 

Arrow 


see NFB cata- 


Film Ltd. 1115 Bay St., 
Toronto 

Associated Screen News 
brooke St. W., Montreal 


1534 


1330 Sher- 


General Films — 13th Ave., 
Regina 
Ryerson Film Service - 


W.., Toronto. 
Sound or Silent 


Most filmstrips are silent but some 
of them have an accompanying sound 
track, usually on a transcription or rec- 
ord. Many people who use filmstrips 
regularly, often don’t bother with the 
record. They read the commentary, or 
better still, talk about the pictures as 
they proceed. This allows much greater 
flexibility as you can proceed at the 
speed of your group — answering all 
questions — instead of at the speed of 
the recording. But for some purposes, 
such as a campaign, the dramatic quali- 
ties of music and a well planned sound 
track make it advantageous to use the 
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sound filmstrip. The educational direc- 
tor of the Steelworkers uses his wire 
recorder to make his own sound track, 
with both music and commentary. 
Production 

In a single film strip you are able 
to include photographs, drawing, charts 
and graphs, lettering, or any combina- 
tion of these. Photographs, to be effec- 
tive, must contrasts and 
must have only one center of interest. 


have strong 
Close-ups are usually to be preferred 
to medium and long shots. Drawn pic- 
tures are usually best, since contrast and 
emphasis on a single idea can be man- 
aged more effectively. Any lettering or 
printed material must be large enough 
to be clearly visible. The most frequent 
error, even in the filmstrip produced 
professionally, is to use material too 
small to be comprehended. 

Colour adds a great deal to a film- 
strip. One of the most interesting 
developments is the way that Dr. Carter 
Storr in Ottawa uses colors to indicate 
moods, or represent positive or nega- 
tive emphasis. 

Try It Out 

The only way you can really learn 
about the value of filmstrips is to try 
them out. To start with, you can prob- 
ably borrow a projector and some film. 
After that 
is to make a start. 

Manual 
Filmstrip, by Vera M. Falconer. Me- 

Graw-Hill Book Co., 1948, 572 pp. 

$5.50. 


Up till now if you wished to find 


But the important thing 


out anything about filmstrips you were 
through a_ dozen 
manuals on audio-visual services and a 
score of catalogues. Rather a trying pro- 
cedure! But McGraw-Hill has 
produced a single manual on filmstrips 
alone, containing a descriptive index 
and a user’s guide. 

The manual, like most others, is writ- 
ten primarily for the classroom teacher 
and most of the illustrative anecdotes 


obliged to search 


now, 
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are derived from classroom experience 
However, the author has had consider 
able contact with the  educationa| 
program in the armed forces and ip 
industry. Accordingly, the use of film- 
strips for informal adult groups is not 
disregarded. Nor is it prominently 
featured. Actually, five pages are used 
to describe non-school use. 

The book has chapters on “What are 
filmstrips?”, “Criteria for selection”. 
“Using the filmstrips”’, “Production of 
filmstrips” and projection. About 85% 
of the book is given to annotations of 
filmstrips under such headings as agri- 
culture, personnel 
teachers’ sciences, 


business, training, 
social sci- 
ences, sports, vocational guidance. A list 
of Canadian distributors of filmstrips 
is included. 


training, 


For Discussion 
Film Publishers, Inc., have now pro 
duced several dozen filmstrips designed 
for discussion. These are prepared in a 
number of series: 
Your United Nations 
Building the Peace 
Atomic Energy 
International Relations 
Intergroup Relations 
The Holy Land 
Family Relationship 
The Friendship Series 
For an illustrated leaflet describing 
this series write to: 
Film Publishers, Inc., 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N.\ 


Market Basket Series 


The Household Finance Corporatio: 
of Canada presents a new group © 
filmstrip lectures to teach wise spending 
of the food money. Filmstrip lectures 
include silent filmstrips, (which require 
35 mm. filmstrip projector), prepared 
talks to be read while pictures are being 
shown, and appropriate booklets for 
reference and further study. 

Filmstrip lectures are available on 
loan for one week. Order at least thre: 
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eks in advance from Consumer Edu- 
tion Department, Household Finance 

(Corporation of Canada, 80 Richmond 
reet West, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Spending Your Food Dollars—(black 

d white). This filmstrip emphasizes 

basic principles of food buying. It 

« includes recommendations for stor- 

ize and preparation to preserve food 


values and avoid waste. (78 frames— 


minutes 

Processed Foods 
buying packaged and canned products 
your 


Buying color 


presents problems in_ getting 


money's worth when you cannot see 


the food. This lecture gives help in 
flours, cereals, and canned, 
dried foods. It 


practical buying guides which empha- 


selecting 
frozen and includes 
size the principles of choosing for quali- 
ty, satisfaction and useful purpose. (39 
frames—12 minutes 

Buying Dairy Products, Fats and Oils 
These of major 


color foods are 





importance in any food budget. Here 
we have an explanation of the forms 
and qualities available in milk, cream 
and other dairy products. Buying guides 
for fats and oils include recommenda- 
tions for uses to cut costs. (45 frames 
12 minutes 


Buying Meats, Fish, Poultry and 
Eggs color) This group of food 


represents the most expensive items in 
the market order. Identification of cuts 
and forms is depicted in lifelike colors. 
Grading and other quality character- 
istics are discussed. Again, accent is 
placed on guides for buying. (53 frames 

15 minutes). 

Buying Fruits and Vegetables 
or) This is a colorful, simple lesson on 
how to judge the quality in fresh pro- 
duce. Choosing carefully and selecting 
according to use are two important 
points. Details are given on those fruit 
and vegetables most common to every 
minutes 


col- 


menu. (52 frames—15 





CAMP LAQUEMAC 


School of Community 
Programs 


Centre d’éducation 
populaire 


Sponsored jointly by 


McGill University 


and 


Universite Laval 


AUGUST 12th TO AUGUST 22nd, 1949 
in the Laurentians 


A bilingual 
community organization, 


training centre for those engaged 
conducted by experienced leaders from Canada 


in adult education and 


and the United States. Seminars on administration, organization and group 
work. Skill sessions on the use of audio-visual aids, group discussion, recrea- 
tion, community music, written and visual publicity, etc. 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


H. R. C. AVISON 


Adult Education Service 
Macdonald College (McGill 


Ste-Anne de Bellevue, P.Q 


or the executive secretary: 


NAPOLEON LEBLANC 
Service Extérieur 
Faculté des sciences sociales 
Université Laval, Quebec 





Renee Morin, 992 Cherrier, Montreal 24 












The Proper Study of Mankind. by 
Stuart Chase. Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1948. Musson) 311 
pp. $3.50. 


Toronto: 


Dear John: 


1 have just the book for you! 


You 


time we 


remember that the _ last 
were talking together, I was 
decrying the fact that in Canada the 
social sciences are in a shockingly back- 


ward state, largely 


may 


because they are 
starved of the funds needed to maintain 
a minimum program of teaching and 
research. You replied by questioning 
the very concept of a science of man. 
S¢ ienc — 


“Pseudo-science, not social 


you called it. Man's behaviour, you 
maintained, is so variable 


that there is no possibility of the kind 


infinitely 


of prediction that the name science re- 
quires. You were very vehement in sup- 
port of your opinion. 


Well, you are not alone in holding 
that opinion; it is shared by a great 
multitude. It is precisely for you that 
Stuart written his 
book. He sets out to 


latest 
examine the 


Chase _ has 
sciences of man (particularly sociology, 
psychology, cultural anthropol- 
ogy, economics and political science) 
from the starting point of your skepti- 
cism. He makes, as it were, an explora- 


soc ial 


tory trip through and across many “‘so- 
cial frontiers:” the selection of an air 
force pilot, factors in morale and revolt, 
causes of race prejudice, the production 
of social change, strikes and labour 
management relations, public opinion, 
economic theories, 


mass communica- 


tions and democracy, semantics, 
many others. His book is a clear con- 
cise account of what he saw and heard 
on these “travels”. 

That is all very well you will say, bu 
it isn’t science. 

Hold on there! Read the book before 


you decide. Follow his argument care- 


fully and then make up your mind 


about the necessity or waste of funds 
spent for social research. And be warn- 
ed. You are in for some mind stretch- 
ing, for Mr. Chase presents his evidenc 
very convincingly, all the more so be- 
cause he shared 
of your doubts when he started. 


seems to have some 


I need not tell you that the book 
reads well. Chase is always pleasant 
reading. And whatever you may think 
about the conclusions reached you will 
be fascinated by some of the events 
he relates. 

Sincerely, 


J.R.K. 


Houses for Canadians, by Humphrey 
Carver. University of Toronto Press 
1948. 151 pages. $2.00. 

“Houses for Canadians” is a con 
structive treatise on housing. It makes 
a strong case for the organization o! 
local housing authorities as a means oi 
implementing new housing and manag- 
ing low rental communities. The opera 
tion of housing subsidies in the United 
States and abroad is compared with 
Canadian progress in this field. 

There is no significant reference in 
the book to the establishment of new 
towns. This might be deemed a cardina! 





of omission. While the author quite 
operly limits the scope of the book 
the housing question, the objective 
“a Decent Home for Every Family,” 
; far more comprehensive in character 
han the book would seem to admit. In 
he case of Toronto, the creation of a 
satellite town might well be more thor- 
ighly considered as a substitute for 
the continuing expansion of dormitory 
suburbs. New housing could be provid- 
ed in a self-sufficient community of eco- 
iomical size, achieving the desired dis- 
persal of industry and the rediscovery 
f a community life no longer possible 
the expanding city. 
This is probably the best informed 
book on the subject of Canadian hous- 
ng to appear recently. While many of 


ts examples are drawn from research, 


n the Toronto area, the book has sig- 
nificance for every Canadian com- 
nunity. The text is brief (128 pages 
the major problems are clearly defined; 
and each phase of the subject is amply 
illustrated by statistical tables. Not only 
does Mr. Carver offer an important 
document on the subject, but he also 
presents a sensitive picture of the hous- 
ng dilemma, equating housing deficits 
with the consequent depression in com- 
nunity life and welfare. 

Mr. Carver states clearly “the cen- 
tral problem of housing involves the 
forming of a philosophy concerning the 
rights and equities within our society” 

an idea indispensable to any discus- 
sion of the question R.F. 
[wo and Two, a Study of Economic 

Superstitions, by P. C. Armstrong. 

J. M. Dent and Sons, Toronto. 1948, 

127 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Armstrong has been for many 
vears an economic consultant in Mont- 
real, where he is well known as a lec- 
turer and as the author of many papers 
on economic subjects. Originally a civil 
and mechanical engineer by profession, 
he turned to farming after World War 

Continued on page 49 





For Easter Giving 
and Reading 


THE LONELIEST JOURNEY 


By Frances I. Jackson. Not 
originally intended for publica- 
tion, this is the personal reve- 
lation of a woman who made 
the lonely journey’ through 
doubt to understanding and 
peace with herself and her God. 
$1.75. 


KIRKEGAARDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
FAITH OF A SCHOLAR 


By David F. Swenson. Here is 
a book of philosophical essays 
which will help people who have 
intellectual difficulties with 
Christianity toward a firmer 
faith. It is of strong contem- 
porary appeal because of the 
widespread interest today in 
Kierkegaard and in “existen- 
tialism.”’ $2.75. 


THE EMERGENCE 
OF A WORLD 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
The author investigates the ele- 
ments of unity in the Christian 
communities and discovers that, 
contrary to the _ despairing 
views of many people, there are 
more signs of co-operation 
among the various faiths than 
ever before in history. $2.25. 
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The Growth of Peaceful Settlement 
Between Canada and the United 
States, by George W. Brown. Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, 1948. 40 pp. 60c. 


This pamphlet was written by Pro- 
fessor Brown at the request of the 
Canada-United States Committee on 
Education. It is a valuable contribution 
to that committee’s avowed purpose— 
to ensure continued good will between 
the two countries by helping to build 
strong foundations of knowledge and 
understanding. As the author points out, 
the superficial “enthusiasms of after- 
dinner and convention oratory” have 
fostered the comfortable but erroneous 
assumption that “the unguarded fron- 
tier’ was achieved without difficulty 
and will be maintained without difficul- 
ty simply because Canadians and Amer- 
icans are people who know how to 
live as friendly neighbours. But, says 
Professor Brown: “The history of the 
boundary and of the friendly relations 
which have grown up around it does 
not bear out these naive and simple 
assumptions. It is, rather, a record of 
long and often acrimonious negotiations 
in which peaceful solutions were ham- 
mered out with difficulty, and _fre- 
quently in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and ill will . The memory of these 
nineteenth-century animosities has fad- 
ed, but they ought to be a vivid re- 
minder that peaceful solutions are 
never easy, and also that what are 
thought to be the utterly irreconcilable 
conflicts of one generation may appear 
very different in the next.” 





Professor Brown has collated all im- 
portant instances and events suggested 
by the title in a pamphlet which is eas) 
to read and well worth reading. Th 
presentation reflects the strength of th 
author’s Canadian convictions and 
shows balanced judgment rather than 
colourless neutrality. The reader will 
find several passages which give caus 
for meditation, including this example 
near the end. “It is a pity that th 
ordinary citizen in both countries knows 
so little of these mysteries of diplomacy 
He would find them for the most part 
not so mysterious after all, and lh 
would find also, probably to his sur- 
prise, how important is public opinion 
For good or ill public opinion plays 
today a greater part than ever in inter- 
national relations.” C.E.P. 


Our Hungry World, by J. F. Booth 
Behind the Headlines pamphlet, vo! 
8, no. 1, Canadian Institute of Inter 
national Affairs, Toronto, 1949. 1 
pp. 15 cents. 

Here is another attempt to answe! 
the currently popular question, “Can 
the world be fed?” In this booklet, 
the author concentrates mainly on th 
work of the Food and Agriculture Or 
ganization of the United Nations. 

Dr. Booth is Head of the Economics 
Division of the Marketing Service, Do 
minion Department of Agriculture, and 
he has represented Canada at various 
F.A.O. conferences. He is, therefor 
well qualified to write on this subject 

Dr. Booth points out that studies 
made in Great Britain, United States 
and Canada before the War, revealed 


hat many people in these countries 
from malnutrition. In_ these 
countries and in Europe generally, the 
main problem was found to be lack of 
rather than lack of food. In 
Eastern countries, on the other hand, 
the major problem is lack of food. 


suffered 


income 


In recognition of the important role 
of food in world affairs, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization was set up as 
part of the United Nations in 1945. Its 
task is to raise the nutritional levels of 
all peoples and to increase the efficien- 
cy of food production and distribution. 

F.A.O. has no governmental author- 
ity but, in its three years of operations, 
it has sent technical missions and acted 
in an advisory capacity to many coun- 
tries. For example, it has shown Euro- 
peans how to grow hybrid corn. 

F.A.O. 1960 as a 


meeting world food needs. In order to 


has set target for 


BOOKS 


Continued from page 47 


1 and in 1926 became agricultural con- 
sultant to the C.P.R. With such a back- 
ground he is well equipped to discuss 
current Canadian economic problems. 

and _ stimulating 
book the author presents his thesis that 
the great illusion of present day think- 


In a_ provocative 


men can be made wise, 
threatens 


ing “that 
good, and wealthy, by law” 
to destroy civilized society. This illu- 
sion, Mr. Armstrong contends, is sup- 
theories 
which are but 
which, he considers, are merely exam- 


ported by certain economic 


presently fashionable 
ples of superstitious ignorance. To il- 
lustrate his fundamental that 
two and two make four, and no more, 
theories 


thesis 


nor less, whatever economic 
discusses price- 
dur- 


ing the war), subsidies, housing, profit, 


may be in vogue, he 


fixing (as carried out in Canada 
food, income and its possible re-distri- 


bution, oversaving and under-invest- 
ment, foreign exchange control, cyclical 
budgeting by governments, the business 


cycle, and the problem of a planned 


meet the target, industrial development 
will have to be stepped up in under- 
developed countries; and efficiency in 
food production will have to be increas- 
ed in Western countries. 


Regarding the long-range question— 


is it physically possible to produce suffi- 
cient food to provide an adequate diet 
for all of the people of the world?—Dr. 
jooth says, “The majority of agricul- 
tural scientists probably would agree 
that the resources and the knowledge 
at our disposal, plus our capacity to 
extend that for the for- 
seeable future at least, food adequate 


both, ensure 


to the needs of the world’s population 
can be produced.” 

Dr. Booth thus appears to be more 
optimistic than the authors of Man and 
Food, the Lost Equation? reviewed in 
Foop ror THouGut, March 1949. 


R.McK. 


economy in any country. In discussing 
these subjects he attacks some _ inter- 
pretations given to the writings of the 
late Lord Keynes. 

This book would make a good text- 
group. It is very 
and present day 
Canadian problems. The style in which 
it is written is simple and direct, and 


book for a_ study 


topical deals with 


problems which are usually considered 
too abstruse for the ordinary reader 
are reduced to such simple terms that 
they can be understood by the average 
with the 
specialized vocabulary of an economist. 


man who is not conversant 
In particular the discussion of the po- 
sition of Canadian agriculture and the 
future of the world’s food supply is 
well worth studying. 

The book is 
clever and line drawings by 
Vietor Child which depict various pub- 


illustrated by some 


amusing 


lic policies and movements of public 
opinion. These add considerably to the 
readers enjoyment of the text. 


Anicek M. Kemp 
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A subscription helps you to keep informed. Seven issues, 60 cents. 
Or you may order by groups as follows: 
. 1 HEALTH 
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